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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Insrevé-|: 
TION IN PHOTOGRAPHY, —Mr. T. F. HARDWICH 

has a CLASS every Morning for INSTRUC’ YTION on the SCIEN- 
TIFIC PRINCIPLES of PHOTOGRAPHY, illust oe Bl, 
Practical Demonstrations in the Are For a Prospectus a hy, 0 


W. Connincuam, E 
= eee ee R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION ‘for the; ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE.—The al 3 MEETING willbe held 
at DUBLIN, commencing on Aug’ md ars the Presi- 
dency of the ‘Rev. H. LLOY D, D.D. D. © L. 
The ee Room will be in the enatension Hal 
i Noties Co 








wheth the rege 4 pet Tie be Tie 
a at the Meeting, may he addr to 

ant General Seortgary wi aedalen Bridae dora; 
or to L. EB. Esq., Rev. Prof, Jellett, and 
Loca] Becrstaries Dublin. 


‘ancock, 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.B.S: General T gre. 
6, Queen-stteet-place, Upper Thames-street, L ff 


of Semmpunieniions intended to be read to the pled . 


NIVERSITY COLLE ta LONDON, 
Lo MAGUEY OF ABTS GSD LAWS. 
SESSION ‘1857. 
ei SF mau cout SON ee on on URS BAY Oct 13, 
t penne 
* CLABAER: 
er Ene ao 
sic tt wa eth £4 Se | 
, Prof. Ri D. TT 
ea: a 
Fogligh Language and Literata A.M. 
ii Pech Language au i mide Brot, Me 
' Ge (eemea m-08 fute-P rot Nee. pnp, 
Satiral Pils ny sean Pret Potter, A.M 
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Baise ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA. 
~The a4th ANNUAL ive. the Bah a bald, as 

eth aes August 24 A ba tuclustve; 

Conte ot "Norwich and other Anojent Ke iemaine ine will 7: examined 





and illust; xcursions will be 03 Rag 
Yarmouth; “Bari mp, Rag! Gast, Haat“ Denaha Ave. , 
singham and B Pri etford my Wal 


inham es, Barsham Ha 
&e. so nekets to be obtained of the Librarian, Mr. Woene 60, Pali 
Mall; Mr, Fi Db, Norwich ; Mr. Swatman, Lyn j and Mr. Pal- 
mer, Yarmou 


i) S{VBEsITY of LONDON, Dek aes IS 


LYE, wat Mon ay 
the 17th of Novem Al be beh BIA 


o + a 
TION in the | ‘Hebrew "Pe vk ‘of the d T 
Text of the New Testament, in the p bey of tee Christion 
Religion, eee in Scripture History Bachelors of Arts who have 
passed the First Examination not less than two years previously 
are eligible = ee Examination. Further 
the subjects ofexamivation mr ae) ol 
Registrar of the University, at B By 45 

Vo 








applicatien te the 
a) e 
Pionden. 


rder 

WILLIAM B. ChnFEN Tn, ap yom as 
Burlington House, c a 
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ugust 5, 1857. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON: 
ACULTY OF MEDI 
SESSION ek 
The CLASSES will COMMENCE of. THURSDAY; Oct. 1, 
je in the order in which Lectures ate delivered during the 
day :— 
WINTER TERM. 
Anatomy—Prof, Ellis. 
Anatomy and Physiology—Prof. Sharpey, M.D. F.B.S. 
Chemistry— Prof. Williamson, F.R, 
Comparative ne Prof. Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgery—Prof. Erichse 
Medicine—Prof. Walshe, M.D. 
Dental Surgery—Hubert Shelley, M.B. 
Practical Anatomy—The Pupils will be directed in their studies 
uring several by hours deily by Prof. Ellis and Mr. Edward 
yynne Thomas, Demoustrator: “ i 


SUMMER TERM. 









Mu 
. F.R.S, 

y—Prof. T. W. Jones, F.R.S 
and Hisalere ie: G. Harley. 


Aneto}. Chemistry Professor Filljataod, throughous b er 


Logic, 1 French and German Teron, Nataral Philosophy, 
Geology, and Mineralogy to 
the Faculty of Arts. 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Hospital 7 vactice daily throughout the year. 
Physician: —Dr. Walshe, = Lo Dr. Garrod, Dr. Jenner. 
0 ric | hysician—Dr. » 
Assistant /hysiciau—Dr. Mare é ‘ 
Surgeens- “Ar. Quain, Mr. Erichsen 
Consultins Surgeon to the Eye * Infitmary—Mr. Quain, F.R.S. 
Ophthaln : Surgeon— Mr. V yharton Jones. 
Assistant surgeons—Mr. Marshall, F.BS., Mr. Henry Thomp- 


son. 
Dental Surgeon—Mr. Shelley. 
Medical Clinica] Lectures by Dr. Walshe, Dr. gerved, and oa. 
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special dut atk ‘te trai th ie Pupils im the Pre sina nnom oF 
t:) a uu ci rain he git e 
Disease, ‘and who wes a Series of Lessons be Phactan ees 


the Physical Dhensanebe and ee of Dinu to Classes con- 
sisting of a limited number, and meeting at separate hours. 
fy may Clinical Lectures, specially by Mr. Quain, and by Mr. 


pon os hts ic Prrg thy Mr. nein 22 Den j 

ction 6 Applicati dagen a 
Surgical utpieal Apparatus, by Mr. “Merkel: aie ree 5 
harmacy— Pupils are instructed in the Hospital Dis- 


“eres ay obivined ut nt the Office of the College: 


Stadents to yeside with them ; and in the office ott the Coll College = 
is pa a pp register. of parties unconnected with the College who vavehal 


Sy Eo es 
gertlemen. e register w: 
terms and other particulars. ~ ts ” mt <4 
(His Gareth SON, 
‘August, 1887 APR 


The Lectures to th Cla of the Faculty of 
mence on Tuesday, the 13th of October. ty Arte where 


Lectures mic 


‘The Session 
THURSDAY, the Ist of Octo 
; un The JUNIOR SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 28nd \ 


NIVERSITY. SOLLEGE, LONDON..|; 


ogee Baca , 





The JUNIO ‘4 
of a R SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 28nd 
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Practical . 
Civil Engiueering— prot Hi ¢ Waals Hidiain | 

Mee! anicely Principles of eee oy sien, Flodgkia- 


Arohitectutel_ Prof. nore bt M.I CT eh} 
Geoloey tay 3D Mineralogy rof,. Pedra fr @:3. bgt 
, Drawing cacher Ty NG 5 


Foutaty (eceatand hat ae Grant, M.D, 


; a of Mind and Logic—Prof. the Rev. z. Horroh: 
7. Ancient and 3 poe raf Creat, AML 
Law—Prof. Russell, L ane 
7 Apart 5 Newman, D salen, De Morgan, 
UDENTS_Several of the Professors 


RE % receive | 
Students to a ete nthe, and in the Office of the College there 
is edt opt ho receive Boarderginto their families. 

wi other paxti- 


oan bf nférmation as to terms and 
—Two An Scholarshi oné of 1002. 
Sree bail bean asf. niles S — olars! eo 
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ene ee —— a ewe ae 


per baci ie ach er ot 
abi : hii nat 
yeara ean 
“x Fi —— = Political bead 
pe a . 


u 
‘year, tenable for three wi 
inn in, December. of every thi ird year afterwards, 
A Ricardo Scholarship in Political Econonty, of 262, # Rea 
tenable for three years, will be awarded’ ia December of 1860; 
oe a tie ey jird ecg terw: 


during the academical year imme- 
distely preceding, Maizieulxied. Students of the College, and 


=o i} 
ARS su 


40% 21 a: 

T. RIHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL and 
EE or a EE tes yD 
KIRKES, at Seven o'olook, F.31. — oe 

LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatom Mr. Skey. 
Phy: Morbid Anatenny—Mr. Paget. 
Prank land. 
of Dissections— Mr. Holden and Mr. Savory. 

SUMMER SESSION, 1857, commencing May 1. 
Materia Medica—Dr. F. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. Kirkes. 
Forensic Seno ee Black. 
Mid Dr, West. 
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must Foe ad, satis os Rik ee) of having reg 
the € olarship. 
Laurence ae ‘8 SPrge ‘or Law, 101, tthe 
d al 


Office of the Collere; also special Prospectuses, showing the 
Courses of Inst: college in the subjects of the 
Examinations fo mopany’s Civil Service. 
=D 5A.M. Dean of the Faculty. 
HAS. ATK retary to the ‘Council. 


“of the Pacult yt Medicine will commenge on’ 


htai 
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Under the Government of the C of the 
Head Master THOMAS HEWITT KEY 
PE 2D. pt. 22, for new 


ces —— fail on 
= eo by of oti 


r to; Ci 
aster the: st of Ai iota 
The yearly payment for -64 Pupil is‘18t., of wih 6. is oe 
in advance in each term. The hours of atte’ ce are 
quarter-past Nine to three-quarters past Three o'clock. The after. 
Wi aud paturdars a are devoted exclusively to 


€ +i e€ 
lish, Latin, 
guners te lish Latin. 
Ponty, Aripnmetia amd 
atu K 
art, Muse, Rett 
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ay P masai'se and P 
: Eleménts of Mathemati 











Chemniat: dc 
Gymuasties, Feacing, and Drawing. Any Pupil may omit Greek, 

or Greek and Latin, and dev: ote his whole attention to the other 
branches of education. There is — examination of the 
Pupils at the oun @ t Prins are then given. 

the end, ot tee? rms, there are short exami- 

ges which are taken into accoun the general examination. 
No 8 boy from any end of the examinations = his 
classes a permitesd except for reaso d toand 
by the Head 


Master, 
The discipline of the Betiool is maiutained Nie pe oral 
puvishment. A monthly report of tie condpct of spend 
sent to his parent or a. 

Further particulars s may he obtained at the Office of the College. 

aeandl C. ATKINSON, ot the Facut to the Counci 

ane Lectaver: in the Classes +7 %) Frodiel 

m Th ', October I ; thowe t 

Arts on Tuesday, Oct. 13. 

August, 1357. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square,’ 
ihe uperintendeucy of i ibe Poagpal Wo Car: 
ae G, tis i. digrning a 


ae ign: i Actes wean of ea Resi oe, mit 


August, 1357. Has, J. MUBOR, Hon. Sec. to the Council, | 
ENCH. 17, Ki 














William-atreet, peeren | 





DICAL PUPIL,—A First-Class M:D. of 

the University of London, ard Fellow of the Royal College 

of Surgeons, i m Xtensive practice iu the Country, hasa VACANCY 
for a steady a fvalkotuent ted Youth as PUPIL. The mead 


carefully soperinbe tends the studies of his Pupil, and affords am: 
facilities for the acquirement ofa sound knowledge of the the Profs 
siup, both ical, and. pract —For particulars 





a2 + = ite 6 
To PARENTS ‘and’ GUARDIANS.—A 
CIVIL Breix ae, fo antes ex pencticn, has aV pevacaees 


o = ARTI remium .— Ad 
C. E., care of Henry Greento0d, Navertisi bys 32, Castle- 
street, Lh ab ; 
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canis of pin = the practice of Photon raphy.—A to 
Tuomas Botton, 3, Danes Inn, Strand. a ovis 


UTOR, Wat ED, in a Farm House, in a 
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E GOVERNESSES' INSTITUTION, 34, 
Sobe-equare.— — Mrs. Jovites the nite who hos ta resided many 
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KIDD'9.NEW LECTURES 
DwdIde Biibjects on Natural His- 
ophy,, N tural Magig, Social 
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Mons. > de BEAU VOISIN’S CLASS ROOMS. 
* Prospectuses sent on application. 
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ROFESSOR ARRIV ABENE, Lecturer on 
Italian Literature at London University C: lege, GIVES 
PRIVATE LESSONS in ITALIAY, qualifying his Pupils by a 
rapid course ig Write and Speak the Language, to Declaim and 
Sing in it, . Prof. A. attends Schools in Town or Country, | 
undertakes Translations, and is open to engagements for Public | 
Lectures.—Address 18, Great Portland-street, Cavendish- square. 


N ONS. F. DE PORQUET, Author of ‘ Le 

Trésor, after an absence of Fourteen Years from Tavistock- 
street. has RETURNED TO TOWN, where he continues giving 
LES: SSONS on his Popular Method to Schools, Institutions, and 
Families within fifty miles of London.—Address Lodge, Crosby 
Hall, City, and 64, Albany-street, Regent’s Park. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—Dr. ALTSCHU L, 
Author of ‘ The First German Reading-Book,’ &c., Exam. 
Roy. Coll. Pre., M. Philolog. S., Prof. Elocution. — TWO LAN- 
GU YAGES TAUGHT in the same lesson or alternately, without 
any addition to the terms, at the Pupils’ or at his own House. 
Each Language spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons and select 
separateCLASSES. Preparation (in Languages) for mercantileand 
ordinary pursuits of life, the Universities, Army and Civil Service 
Examinations.—$, OLD’ BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


p. C. F. MEYER receives PUPILS of the 

of Fourteen and upwards for Instruction in GERMAN, 

PRENC H, and MATHEMATICS. Terms moderate. Most 
satisfactory references.— Address Montbrillant, Geneva. 


EMOVED.—Dr. BucHHEIM, 

t “CITY of LONDON CLASSES for FRENCH and 

GERMAN,” has REMOVED from 23, Burton-crescent, to 10, 

Clapham Park- terrace, Park-road, C lapham, S., and continues to 

visit SCHOOLS and PF. AMILIES in most districts of London.— 
Lessons in | in Classics, Mathematics and Geography. 











Conductor | of 


RIVATE SECRETARY or TUTOR.—An 
English Gentleman is desirous of an immediate ENGAGE- 
MENT in either of the above capacities. His acquirements are 
a higher Classics, Mathematics, French, German, and Drawing. 
{e has had eight years’ experience in Tuition in first-class schools 
oan families of distinction, and has prepared Pupils for the public 
schools and military examinations. The Advertiser has also had 
some experience in writing for the Press, and is fully competent to 
undertake public or private correspondence. Best references 
given.—Address ALPua, Post ¢ Office, Bridlington Quay. 


iO LADIES’ SCHOOLS.—LECTURES.—A 
Gentleman, engaged in tuition, attends Schools as a LEC- 
TURER on Literature, History, the Sciences, &c. References 
from his present engagements. Lectures delivered either singly 
or in courses. — Address A. Z., 24, Westbourne Park-terrace, 
Harrow-road. 


CHOLASTIC TRANSFER. — First-Class 
DAY SCHOOL in Northern Suburb, established 35 years, 
averaging Forty Pupils; also Leasehold Premises, containing 13 
payer en a ny, School, 31 by 20. To be disposed of, together 
y inquiries, pre-paid, to Q., 125, Strand. 














AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the Direc- 
tion of the Board of Trade. — Separate CLASSES for 
+ ASTERS and MATES in the Merchant Service, at 6s. per 
Week, and for SEAMEN, at 6d. per Week, meet daily at the 
Sailors’ Home, Well-street, London Docks. Apprentices admitted 
free. Applications tobe made at the Sailors’ Home, 
ORTIFICATION, MILITARY DRAWING 
and LANDSCAPE PAINTING.—Mr. FAHEY, whose 
Pupils have taken the highest Honours at the Military Colleges 
res Woolwich and Addiscombe, has by recent arrangement & por- 
tion of time disengaged. For Terms, ‘address to 28, Drayton-grove, 
Old Brompton, 8. .W. 











ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, Milks street, 
Cheapside, Established and Endowed by ‘Act of Parliament, 
and under the management of the Corporation of Lon 

Head Master—The Rev. GEORGE F. W, MOR TIME R, D.D., 

of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

The ensuing TERM (extending to Christmas) will commence 
on TUESDAY, September 1. he year is divided into three 
Terms. Fee for each Term, 2. 15s. 

The Course of Instruction includes the English, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, and Greek Languages, Mathematics, Arithmetic, 
Writing, Book-keeping, Geography, History, Drawing, the Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and Vocal Music. 

Besides Bight Free Scho larships on the Foundation, equiv: —_ 
to 35. per annum each, and available as Exhibitions to the 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, there are attached 
to the School Nine other Scholarships and E xhibitions of 502. p 
annum each, one of 301. and two about 201, each ; and several other 
valuable Prizes and advantages. 

Persons desirous of entering their sons as Pupils may obtain 
Prospectuses of the School, containing also particulars of the 
Scholarships, Exhibitions to the Universities, and other advan- 
tages attached to it, at the School, between the hours of 10 and 4. 
Some of the Masters receive Boarders. 

THOMAS BREWER, Sec. 


ASTINGS.—WEST HILL HOUSE. — 
CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL and COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL. 
Conducted by the Rev. W. PORTER. 








The Course of Instruction includes the usual branches of a 
sound and liberal education. It will be Mr. Porter's aim to adapt 
his system to the growing wants of the age, and he will be assisted 
by — well qualified in the use of modern educational 
appliances. 

Terms, from 40 to 50 Guineas per annum. Prospectuses for- 
warded on application. _ 
ERCHISTON | ‘CASTLE | ‘SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH, 
Head Master—THOMAS mu any EY, M.A., Balliol College, 


Ixfe 
Assisted by Five Resident Masters, and other Teachers. 


The curriculum of Instruction is such as to qualify for the Uni- 
versities, the Army, or for a Mercantile life ; and, accordingly, any 
of the following Courses of Study may be adopted :— 

1. A Classical Course, a due portion of time being also devoted 
to the study of English, Geography, History, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Mathematics, French, and German. 

2 Course comprehending “Arithmetic, Algebra, and Mathe- 
matics, both theoretical and ctical ; Latin, French, German, 
and the usual prencies of an English Edues ation ; and for such as 
are destined for the Army, Etinsnstanti, Fortification, Military 
Dravis and Surveying iu the 

3. A Commercial and —. C ourse, along with Mathematics, 
French, German, or Spanis 

—Particular attention is given to preparing boys for the 
Indian appointments, Civil and Military 


The a will RE-OPEN, after the Holidays, on the Ist 
of of Ocoee d Prospectuses may be had on application to the 
r. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH.— 
) The KEITH, BRISBANE, and NEILL PRIZES.—The 
above Prizes will be awarded by the Council in the following 


manner :— 
KEITH PRIZE, 

The Keith Prize, consisting of a Gold Medal and from 40l. to 
501. in money, will be awarded early next Session (1857-8), for ** the 
Best Communication on a Scientific Subject communicated, in 
the first instance, to the Royal Society during the Sessions 1855-6 
and 1856-7.” Preference will be given toa paper a Dis- 


ca <i ENLARGED EDITION, price 6d., post free 7d. 


E “GREAT EASTERN” Steam-ship. An 


Sn Description of th 
Mill With Fi ny H e Great Ship now building at 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d.; post free, 28. 10d.; Map, 6d. extra, 


LONDON AS IT IS TO. DAY: Where to Go 
and What to See. With Two Hundred Exgravings, 
London: H. G. Clarke & Co. 252, Strand, W.C. 





covery. 
MAKDOUGALL BRISBANE PRIZE. 

This Prize, consisting of a Gold Medal and a sum of Money, 
will be awarded before the close of the Session 1858-, under the 
following conditions :— 

1. Competing Essays are to be addressed to the Secretary of the 
at on or before the Ist of February, 1859. 

. The competition is open to all men *eiabene, 

The Essays may be either anonymous or otherwise. In the 
fietbar case they must be distinguished by mottoes, with corre- 
sponding sealed billets superscribed with the same motto, and 

containing the name of the Author, 

4. The subject proposed by the Council for the Prize of 1856-7 is 
the following:—A BiocrapuicaL Notice or a Scotcuman Emi- 
NENT IN Science, includipvg an estimate of the influence and 
importance of his writings and discoveries. As instances of such 
ee which still remain to be supplied, the Council would 
specify the following names:—Sir Robert Sibbald, Sir Andrew 
Balfour, Maclaurin, Black, Monro Primus and Secundus ; several 
of the family of Gregory, Sir James Hall, Jameson. The earlier 
volumes of the Transactions of the Royal Society contain several 
specimens of able biographies of the kind here referredto. The 
berg are anxious to see a continuation of the series. 

The Council impose no restriction as to the length of the 
ty which may be, at the discretion of the Council, read at 
the Ordinary Meetings of the Society. They wish, also, to leave 
as property and free tyro of the m enbasiines to the Authors; 3 

copy, however, being deposited in the archives of the Society, 
unless ‘the papers shall be Pobliehed in the Transactions. 

NEILL PRIZE. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh having received 
the bequest of the late Dr. Patrick Neill, of the sum of 500l., for 
the purpose of “ the interest thereof being applied in furnishing a 
Medal or other reward, every second or third year, to any distin- 
guished Scottish Naturalist, according as such Medal or reward 
ae voted by the Council of the sai Society,” hereby intimate— 

1. That the First Neill Prize, consisting of a Gold Medal and a 
sum of money, will be awarded before the close of the Session 
1858- 

2. The Prize will be given for a Paper of distinguished merit, on 
a subject of Natural History, by a Scottish Naturalist, which shall 
have been presented to the Society during three years preceding 
the lst February, 1859,—or failing the presentation of a Paper suf- 
ficiently meritorious, it will be awarded for a Work or Publication 
by some distinguished Scottish Naturalist, on some branch of 
me ig History, bearing date within five years of the time of 


ard. 
~ Hayal Society’s Apartments, August, 1857 


a a FIRST-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


wenty-three miles from London, there are VACANCIES for 
TW é vu PILS. The number is limited to ten. The house is very 
beautifully situate, within its own retired grounds, and the 
neighbourhood proverbially healthy. Masters of the first emi- 
nence attend for all the usual accomplishments. Inclusive Terms, 
Fifty Guineas per annum. A Governess Pupil can also be received, 
for Twenty Guineas.—Address A. B., Printing-office, 47, London- 
wall, London. 





ANK of DEPOSIT.—This Company was 
established in 1844, for the purpose of opening to the Public 
an easy and unquestionably a mode of investment, with a 
high and uniform rate of Intere: 
Deposit Accounts may be pon with sums of any amount, and 
increased from time to time, at the convenience of Depositors. 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, and, for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
Branch Offices, or remitted apis Country Bankers. 

PE ae K MORRISON, Managing Director. 
3, Pall Mall East, Lond 


Forms for opening accounts and further particulars forwarded, 
post free, on applicatio: 


REAT W ESTERN - RAILWAY. —TIsle of 
Man, Bangor, Beaumaris, and Llandudno.—Tickets, for 28 
days, are now issued at the Paddington Station. Fares :—Isle of 
Man, 60s. and 45s. ; Bangor, Beaumaris, and Llandudno, 70s. and 
503. Passengers may break the journey at Ches ster, and proceed to 
Manchester, the fare there and back being included in the above 
fares. Further particulars may be known on application at the 
© Jompany s Offices. 





(ue AQUARIUM. —Living Marine and Fresh 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS; Sea Water, Tanks, Glasses, 
and every other requisite, ON SALE. An illustrated, riced 
and descriptive List on application. The Tanks, by Sanders & 
Woolcott, at their prices.—W. hy LLOYD, 19 and 20, 
Portland-road, Regent’s Park, London, V 


Just published, gratis and post free, 
LIST of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at 
greatly reduced prices 
aha DIPROSE, 10, Hemmings- row, Trafalgar-square, 
vondon. 


Mo USICAL LIBRARY.—10,000 new ENG- 
LISH and FOREIGN COMPOSITIONS of interest and 
merit, published during the last eighteen months, have just been 
added to the Universal Circulating Musical Library. Subscrip- 
tion Two Guineas per annum, ocean presented with One 
Guinea's worth of Music. Su 
lete Catal 68. 6d., ini more aon 50,900 ‘distinot 
oe oH on “application to Messrs. Gustav ScHEuR- 
see ~ Importers of Foreign Music and Publishers, 86, New- 
gate-stree 


i\' ELBOURNE.— All Publishers (General, 

Law, Medical, Musical), Stationers, and Second-hand 
Booksellers are requested to send their CATALOGUES, as pub- 
lished, to Mr. GEO. ROBERTSON, MELBOURNE, per Messrs. 
Houlston & Wright, Paternoster- “Tow, London. 

















nw AMERICAN BOOKS. —Importations 

eceived Every Week, and include all the New Books of 

interest : in advance of, or immediately upon, American publica- 

tion. Lists forwarded regularly where Ae apc and any Work 
not in stock will be obtained within six weeks of order. 

*y* Just published, ee pooner or 3 or in Classified divisions, 
6d. each, post free, The AMERICA LOGUE; or, English 
Guide to American Literature, giving an full title, with size, 
number of pages, and date of publication of Works published in 
the United States since 1800, with the price at which they may be 
obtained in London. A comprehensive Index of Subjects and 
Authors appended. 

London; Sampson Low, pass & Co. ob" ie a hill, English, 
American, and Colonial Bookse! 








HY DROPATHY.—A new and extensive 


Remon, named IULKLEY WELLS, has recently 
r the reception of Patients and Visito 

beet Valley of the Wharfe, six miles — Bolto: ~y Mb oa 
Yorkshire, It has been erected at a great cost, and is one of the 

finest and most delightful residences for Tovalids both in summer 
and winter. The Medical Soperteeent is conducted by Dr. Ris- 
cnanek, late Physician to the Ben Rhydding Establishment, and 
who, fifteen xosen one, | — ape eee hens eee — Hydrop: vathy 

part ~—For fu Pe enn ly fo: 

Prospectuses to Mr. Stracuan, Ilkley Wells, near Otley. oe 


| AKE WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
4 ESTABLISH MENT, WESTMORELAND. 

This Establishment, newly erected, is fitted up with every regard 
to the comfort of patients, and the most efficient practice of the 
Water Treatment. It is Situated on an eminence near the village 
of Bowness, with a commanding view of Windermere Lake. The 
salubrious atmosphere, its abounding springs of the purest water, 
and the ample range for exercise amongst the mountain scenery, 
added to the endless beauties and attractions of the whole district, 
distin — this Establishment as one of the most attractive in the 
2 roopectines may be had by addressing Dr. Hupson, Winder- 


MOvEMENT.- -CURE ESTABLISHMENTS. 
—" ae Simpy ae and ep earl i Se ar by Dr. 
— culars re tuses 

Gaventiniy cree London, Hy 11, Sastboroumharinee, Brighton: ~ipg 


BELGIAN AND. pf RUSSIAN POSTAL 


CONTINENTAL P: ARCELS vAND SAMPLE EXPRESS, 
EVERY NIGHT with HM. Mails from Dover, 
To all Parts of Europe. 
At fixed and moderste’ through rates, 
To be had mys instructions to senders at Chit Office, 
2, Gracechurch-street, London, E 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 


ONU. MENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 
Corpo. ,. Official and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and 
Plates in Medivoval a Modern Styles. Arms sought for : sketch, 
= 6d.; in colour, 58.; painted on vellum, 2ls. ; Crests on Seals, 
aj ee noerame and eraldic — exeouted = acteet style, 
', Morine, He ic st an ver, 44, Lb 
W.C.. Price List by post. _ . sian 


ROMPTON REPOSITORY of ART.—NO 
CHARGE for me DRAWINGS, and the we | 
ee and quaoly executed. Winsor & Newton’ 8, and Roberson 
Sara and other Drawing materials, on precisely the same terms 
at the manufacturers’, with full allowance to the profession. 
sr OKDISH, H, Brompton-row, next Brompton-square, 8.W. 


IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL & PULY- 
BLANK. The Number for AUGUST contains 
LORD BROUGHAM, 
With Memoir. 


Maull & Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187a, Picca- 
dilly; and W. Kent & Uo. Fleet-street. 























Just published, price 1s., per post, 1s. 1d. 
HE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 
By CHARLES A. LONG, 


Bland & Long, Photographic Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 





Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 
and PAPER: a Manual genttieing Siew Directions for the 

Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light. 
By CHARLES A. LONG, 


Bland & Long, pussengee Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 


Free by post, and on application, 
HOTOGRAPH Y.—Wholesale and Retail 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES of CAMERAS, LENSES, 
DARK TE NTs, PURE CHEMICALS, &c., manufactured by 
Bianp & Lone, Opticians and Photographic instrument Makers 
to the Queen, 153, F leet«street, London. 
Just published, Third Edition, post free, 6d. 


PECTACLES: When to Wear and How to 
Use them, atteeanel te to Sem hea nate their Sight. 
By © 
Bland & Long, Opticians to the Queen, v3, Fleet street, London. 


BLL! OTT BROTHERS, Opticians to the 
Ordnance, Admiralty SHELL, India Company, and succes- 
Se WATKINS & HILL, have just published, price 


An ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


A POPULAR SKETCH of EXPERIMEN- 
TAL CHEMISTRY. 











NETISM. 
56, Strand, and 5, Charing Cross, London. 


OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & (Co.,, 
AU CRORES and SaeaEAL COMM AaTOK MER- 
CHANTS, 53 and Tre t-street, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully y solicit « CONSIGN ‘MENTS of’ Books, En- 
avings, Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virti generally. 
hey pay especial attention to “the Sale of a consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, | vances (when 
desired), and prompt returns in all cases. heferences : Hon. R. 
Campbell, United States Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, Lon- 
on; Hon. John M. Brodh 
sury ; Hon. N. P. Banks, Speaker of U.S. House of Rep! 
tives, Washington; Butler, Keith & Co, 
J. A. BRODHEAD & Co. Boston, United States. 











A FURULAR SKETCH of ELECTRO-MAG-. 


ead, Uomptroller, United States ‘Trea- 
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© STATIONERS, LIBRARIANS, and 
Others.—Ina aliases situation afew miles from Tow 
Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL the TRADE ofa BOOKSELLER, 


LIBRARIAN, and STaTIO NER, eligibly situate asabove. T he 
nett profits are 2001. per annum, and may be entered upon for 270. 
—Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the Trade, 8, Coleman- street. 


int PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and Others. 
In a flourishing town in Kent.—Mr. PAGE is instructed to 
SELL the TRADE of a BOOKSELLER. STATIONER, and 
PRINTER, carried on for many years, and now in excellent 
Trade. About 9002. required.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer and 
Auctioneer, 8, Coleman - street. 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, and Others. 
B ina first-class town in the North. 


~ PaG is instructed SELL the TRADE of a STA- 
% Koo OUNT- BOOK MANUFACTURER, and PRIN- 
pian eligibly situate as above. The Returns are 7, 0002. per annum, 
ut 4 be es os or a partnership would be entertained with 
sp00k--Ap to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the Trade and Auctioneer, 
8, Coleman. - aA 


MPORTANT to all SCULPTORS in ENG- 
5 LAND, —The SECOND ANNUAL MARBLE SALE at Car- 
Wharf, Thames Bank, Pimlico, will take place on WED- 
NESDAY, the 19th inst. , including, for the first tithe. in thesame, 
from 80 to 90 Blocks of pure Statuary, from bust to large figure 
sizes. Mr. B. Fabbricotti will, on this occasion, give a chance to 
sculptors in providing themselves with busts and other blocks of 
his well-known best statuary at extraordinary moderate terms. 
a of the Stock previous to the Sale is earnestly 
so] 5 

















EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Salein Boston, U.8., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, India-buildings, Liverpool. 


LEONARD & CO. Boston,U.8. 


Sales by Auction. 
of Miscel Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOteERe & = —ynel 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Lite Prope and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL oY AU TION at 
— House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, o on TUESDAY, August 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a Collection of MISCELLANEOUS 
ERGR AVINGS, illustrative of the different Schools—London 

framed and glased lection of Photographs—Prints and Drawin: 
eet ; the latter a an Original Drawing oy 
ruartestiine 4 the ee of a Barber's Shop, not en- 

aed Weeke of Vandyke, 


“Stay be viewed on ielanieg ais Monday prior, and Catalogues 








Collecti. 








A very Important Collection of Early English Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Liturgies, Psalters, and old English Literature, the 
Property of a Gentleman gone to America, 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH a * be — 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Litera an 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUS TION. _ 
their house, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on THUR SDAY, 
August 20, and two following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a very 
important’ collection of Early English Bibles and Testaments, 
Liturgies, Psalters, and portions of the Scriptures, old English 
Literature, &c. &., the Property ofa Gentleman gone to America. 
The Biblical portion includes the first impressions of the Versions 
y Coverdale, Mathews, Taverner, Cranmer, &c., the Bishops’, the 
mevan, and other scarce editions. Among the Miscellaneous 
sooks are a very complete copy of De Bry’s Voyages, first editions 
Fo age in 10 vols. morocco, the French edition of De Bry’s 
mao vf —_ scarcity—Books printed by Caxton, Machlinia, 
= son, n de Worde, &c., many of importance and great 
eee Eacly Folio Editions of Shakspeare, and a choice copy 
of the Venus and Adonis of 1636, to which are added, with permis- 
sion, 100 fac-similes of early Typography, admirably executed by 
John Harris. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
country, on receipt of two stamps. 
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Nelsoniana, Curiosities, Painting, §c. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 

191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, August 20, an interesting COL- 

LECTION of AUTOGRAPH LE TERS, Pamphlets, Books, 

Evgravings, Pictures, &., illustrative of the life and exploits of 

Lord Nelson ; also numerous Curiosities, Rare Porcelain, Carvings, 
a costly g lazed © Cabinet, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Rare and Valuable Music, Instruments, §e. 


'UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SHLL by: pao pyre at their House. 

191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, August TH following day, a 
highly interesting and important MUSICA L COLLECTION, 
comprising many extremely valuable and eaatens works in the 
various classes of Dramatic Music, Old’ English Poetry and Songs, 
Old Instrumental Music, Works on Dancing, Books on the History 
and Theory of Music, Latin, German, and Italian Treatises, 
Madrigals, Cathedral and Organ Music, Ritual Books, Psalmody. 
&c. ome verv intereoing, 2 mene Music, also Vocal aud 
Instrumental Works of the best Composers, valuable full scores of 
Operas, Oratorios, Symphonies, ‘Overtures, fc. and several Musical 
Instruments of various kinds, P H Violins, 
Violoncellos, = 








Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
Books in all Classes of Literature. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


UCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street,on MONDA 
NEX Auras 17, and two following days, at 1, a valuable COL- 
REx A BOUKS, among which are, "Pouto, = Histo 
and ‘Antiauitics of Ireland, 2 vols. fine copy, calf—5 co; 
Lak cesows 





of P. 
rales mery of BCT ome aie’, Portraits of 
us Persons, vols. ginal S: 's copy— ty 
Old Engtand, Old England Worthies, &c., 5 vola—G re Sibeon's Gee 
vols —In Quarto. 


Codex. 
Lutchinson’s History and Anti jetties of 
Northambis Cumberland, and Durham, 7 vols. '—Naval 
— Military Achievements, 2 vols. morocco wiios theless Com- 
wwe 8 vols. calf, 2 es —Scott’s ag ae DY 6 vols. calf— 
Ency novela vitaualca, br vols, calf sl a's Memorials 
xford, 3 vols ——In Ocravo. Scott’s Waverley Novels and 
Poetical Works, 60 vols.—Lardner’s Cyclopmd! 20 vols.—Ander- 
son’s Poets, 14 vols. Near tet istory of 
Nepler’s Peninsular War, the original edition—Oriental Trans- 
im Fund Publications, 26 vols.—Burke’s Dictionary of the 
Land ntry 3 vols.—Moore’s Byron, 17 vols.—Pine’s Horace, 
2 vols.—Ireland’s Hogarth, 3 vols. morocco extra, - &e. 
May be viewed and Catalogues 


NEW EDITION OF THE REV. DR. THOMSON’S 
LAWS OF THOUGHT. 
A New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
AN, N OUTLINE of the necessary LAWS of 
THOUGHT ; a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
WILLIAM THOMSON, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, Uxford. 
Fourth Edition, revised and improved. 
By the same Author, in 8vo. price 88. cloth, 

THE ATONING WORK of CHRIST, Saal 
in relation to some current Theories: in Eight Bampton Lec- 
tures, with numerous Notes. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster- -TOW- 





THE REV. J. D. COLLIS’S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
On Friday next will be published, in 12mo. 
rFTROCIN IUM GALLICUM: a Short French | 
Grammar for Classical Schools ; with frequent Comparison | 
of the Latin. By the Rev. JOHN DAY COLLIS, M.A., Head | 
Master of Bromsgrove Grammar School ; Author of epee | 


Greeca,’ ‘ Praxis Latina,’ and ‘ Praxis Iambica.’ Second Edition, | 
much enlarg 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





Just published, in 1 vol. post Svo. price 8s. cloth, 
E METAPHYSICIANS: Being a Memoir 


f Franz Carvel, Dente, weeen, by Himself; and of 
Harold i Pa 4-5 hk ee Bee 2 republished by 


an 
relating to 5 pee. Paiiteorh, Morals, and Social Progress. 
“ This” (the former) “tale is | hideous. The dramatic deline- 
distinguished by ame traits of | ations are very sharp and highly 





shrewdness and humour; its| impressive.” 
companion is grave and sad, Westminster Review. 
with a catastrophe tragic—even 





London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Next week, in post 8vo. with five Plates, 


A RCHITECTURAL ECONOMICS: compris- 
ing Tables of eoprenere a and orreagt “ag Details, 
with Examples, &c. for the chief 
Items jin lapse Buildings, or in, A or EL the 
require. By the Rev. G. SCRAT- 
TON, formerly ¢ of the Institute of British Architect: 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-ow. 


THE CHURCHES OF ST. PAUL'S, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
AND ST. BARNABAS, PIMLICO. 
On Friday next will be published, in royal 8vo. 


IHE CROSSES, ALTAR, and ORNAMENTS 

in the CHURCHES of ST. PAUL'S and ST. BARNABAS: 
a Concise rt of the Proceedings and Judgments in the Cases 
of Westerton v. Liddell, Horne, and Others, and Beal v. Liddell, 
Parke, and Evavs ; as heard and determined by the Consistory 
Court of London, the Arches Court of Canterbury, and the Judi- 
cial Committee of H.M. most Hon. aad Council, By EDMUND 
F. MOORE, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, Leaguens, and Roberts. 














Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 68. 


E INTELLECTUALISM of LOCKE: an 
Essay. By THOMAS E. WEBB, M.A 
“The object of this book is indicated ’by its Title. It professes 
to establish bya po analysis of the Essay concerning Human 
Understanding, that Locke is neither a Sensualist ignoring the 
existence of any Elements of Thought, but those supplied by the 
External Senses, nor an Empiricist recognising the existence ofno 
Elements of Thought but those supplied sense external or internal. 
It professes to establish that Locke, on the contrary, as recognising 
ideas of which a is properly the magn = cognitious of 
which intellec n Intellectualist 
—au Intellectualist in the sense of Reid and’ Kant. ”"—Extraet from 
"eface, 
Dublin: M‘Gee & Co. London: Longman, Brown, Green, Long- 
mans, and Roberts. 








Just published, in 8vo pp. 104, price 28. 
= ee PRINCIPLES of CURRENCY, 
ined in Evidence submitted to the Committee on the 
BANK RCTS. By WM. L. M‘PHIN, Author of ‘ Currency 
Self- Regulating.’ 
Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, B.C. 





Just published, price 5s. 
YNOPSIS of BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Com- 
piled from Professor HARVEY'S ‘ Phycologia Britannica.’ 
Also, Part I. (to be saaae mt in ¢°; eal Parts), price 68, 


0! 
TLAS of BRITISH ‘'SEAWEEDS. Drawn 
from Professor HARVEY'S ‘ Phycologia Britannica.’ 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s: 6d. 


EMOIR of the LIFE of JOHN ARM- 
STRONG, D. er late Lord ae of Grahamstown. By the 





N 


Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. Rector of Clewer. With an Introdue- 
tion by SAMUEL, BORD BISHOP OF « )XFORD, 
Oxford and London: J. H. ‘s J. Parker. 





Just published, Second Edition, feap. cloth, 5s, 


AROCHIAL SERMONS. By JoHN ARM- 
STRONG, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. 
_ Oxford and London: J. H. & J. Parker. 


“This day it is published, 7 + > 83 Woodcut Illustrations, 


E SEASIDE BOOK: an Introduction & 
the Naw ral History of the British Coasts. By. 


HARVEY DALE.LA. &. &, Witha Che ish and 
Fish Diet, yeas YARRE “ — 


van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


This nev nuaiebid.. post 8vo. price 128. 6d. 
N BLEMENTARY COURSE oe BOPAR Y¥, 





Structural, Payetoleatonls and Sretaeetl Brief 
Outline of ifthe Geol id G Distribution oe Plants. 
By ARTHUR HE FREY, 4 RS. L. ve &c. Professor of Botany 


ae Kings gellene, Tendon 5 a Examin = Ad ay fae to , 
ya ry Academy an: ie of Arts. rated 
wards of 550°W 4 “ 





John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


| HOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.—ADVERTISE- 


MENTS for the next) Number a  samapg to be sent to 
| the Publishers on or before the 18th of A 


Taylor & Francis, Ked Lion- court. ‘Pleet- street. 
| 9a. 
Law from the SLAVE STATES. By 
AMES STIKLING. 


London : Sona W. Parker & Son, “West Strand. 
lith Edition, 12mo. 3s. cloth, 


ONVERSATIONS "FAMILIERES; or, Con- 
versational Lessons for the pee of Towns Ladies. In French 
| and English. By F. GRAND , late French Master to Her 
Most Gracious Tiavesty Queen V feta a, &e. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


 -YONGE’S a Bann geo = ENGLAND. 


vo. 
HE HISTORY. of EN GLAND, from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the PEACE of PARIS, 1856, 
By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 





is day, post 8vo. 





Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


| ‘THE WORKS of JOSEPH HALL, Bishop of 
Norwich, printed 1647, complete and in an excellent condi- 

| tion—also MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, in Prose, with many 
Plates—with other Valuable Books, to be DISPOSED OF.— 
Address 5, Hudson- -terrace, Earl- street, Westminster. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 


A CATALOGUE, including the Entire Library 
of the Rey. ALFRED HAKFORD, Vicar of Locking, 
Somerset, Rural Dean, re containing Rare Old English 
Commentators, and URIT DIVINES, with a Mem, on 
“Phe Booksellers ot oie 7 
THOMAS RERSLAKE, Bristol. 
1a. Libraries bought for Cash. 


ELHI and _ its ENVIRONS. —WYLD'S 
MAP of DELHI, with the Fortifi 
&c. In sheet, 1s.; in case, 28.; on roller, 38. od. 


WYLD’S MAP of INDIA. In sheet, 8s. ; in 


case, 128. 
WYLD’S INDIA. Quarto, in sheet, 1s.; in 


ase, 28. 
ge Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, next 
door to the Post Ottice, opposite Northumberland-street, Strand; 
and 2, Royal Exchange. 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
THE ARTIST’S FAMILY. 
By the Author of * Savile House.’ 

“* It is no little praise to bestow on ‘ The Artist’s Family’ to say 
that it may be read with interest from _ be; ae ro =. It is 
decidedly meritorious in aim and in method” 

novel of singular power, evidencing tay thought t and in- 

tense feeling, which lay hold upon the readerat once. A more 
expressive fiction is not often met with.”— Bell's Messenger. 

‘It evinces a considerable cagnelahonee with the practical_re- 
sults of modern manuers.”— 

“We seldom meet with chasenbere so forcibly developed and 
well contrasted as those which figures in ‘ The Artist’s Family.’ ” 

ews of the World. 

“Tt will nove agreeable to the visitor at the seaside, the les- 
trian in Wales, the excursionist to Ireland, or the rambler in 
Scotland.”—Sporting Magazine. 




















In 3 vols, 318. 6d. 
LEONORA D’ORCO. 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq 
“*The reader of historical novels will, as we have, appreciate this 
masterly book, surpassing as it does in excellence, not only every 
novel of the present year, but we think every novel Mr. Jai 
written. ”— Express. od 
“Mr. James has not lost his inventive faculty or his command 
of exuberant language. ‘ Leonora D’Orco’ is not, perbaps, so good 
as the best of his fictions, but it 1s better than most.”— 
“ One of those oe ee! eens romances that will delight 
every reader.”—, in 
** Mr. James has wheal y re the field of his early triumphs, and 
laid the scene of his narrative in France, and at those chivalric 
periods which seem to inspire his pen with new life."—Guardian. 
“We do not remember any of Mr. James’s productions which 
bane ee | us L mere pleasure than the perusal of ‘ Leonora 
** Bright with Teflections from Mr. James's favourite field.” 
Leader. 


In 3 vols. 318. 6d. 
THE WRECKERS. 


** It is not too much to say that such pictures of storm and tem- 
pest have never been more vividly brought before our eyes by _ 
or. ncil.”—Sussex Gazette. 

“Phere is a romance, a wild fascination, and yet a most true 
and womanly refinement and feeling in this book, which os 
it with a rare charm.”— Guardian. 


In 8 vols, 318. 6d. 
THE HOBBIES. 


“* Miss Kavanagh might have left her name upon the title-page 
without disparagement to her reputation.” ~ Leader. 7 


In 3 vols, 318, 6d. (this day.) 


EMMELINE LATIMER. 


By 8. SYMONDS, 





IN THE PRESS. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21g. 
TEA-TABLE TALE, 
AND a ee 

Mrs. MATH 


EW: 
Author of ‘ , & 2 of les S Mathews,’ ke. 


In 3 vols. 
ST. EUSTACE; or, The Hundred 


and One. 
By V. J. ST. JOHN, Esa, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_.——— 


SINAI, the HEDIAZ, and SOUDAN. 


Wanderings around the Birthplace of thé Prophet, and across 
the Ethiopian Desert.’ By JAMES HAMILTON, Author of 
“Wanderings in Northern Africa,’, Post Svo, with Maps, 
108. 6d. 


IL 


Vol. IV. of HORACE WALPOLE’ 


ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE, Edited by PETER CUN- 
NINGHAM,F.S.A. 8vo. with Portraits, 10s. éd. 


ttt. 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and _ the 
ISLANDS of the PACIFIO, in 1*55-56. By J. .D’'RWES, 
Esq. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 108, 6d 


IV. 


The FOURTH and CONCLUDING 


VOLUME of LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMOIRS and 
CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES JAMES FOX. 6yo. 148, 


v. 


STONES of the VALLEY. By the Rev. 
W. S. SYMONDS, F.G.S., Author of ‘Old Stones.’ Feap. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 





QUITS! By the Atvtuor of ‘THE 
INITIALS. 3 vols. 
Il, 
QUINLAND;; or, Varieties in American | 


Life. 


| 

| 

| 

{Just ready. | 

| 

2 vols, | 


Ill. 
ANNE SHERWOOD. 3 vols. 


A most remarkable publica- 





‘* Graven in letters of fire. 
tion.”—Press. 

“* It must create a sensation. W ritten, like ‘ Jane Eyre,’ 
with deep, passionate energy.”—John Bull, 


Iv. 
The SISTER of CHARITY. 
CHALLICE. 2 vols. 


En Thoughtfally and powerfully written, itis sure to win its 
way.”—John Bull, 


By Mrs. 








POPULAR WORKS, 


Price TWO SHILLINGS. 


I. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


By CHARLES READE. 40th Thousand. Crown 8yo. Two 


Shillings. 
Il. 

ROUGHING IT in the BUSH. By 
Mrs. MOODIE. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. Two 
Shillings. 

III, 
DELHI, the CITY of the GREAT 


MOGUL, including an Account of the various Tribes in Hin- 
dostan—Hindoos, Affghans, Sikhs, &c. Being a New Edition 
of ‘The Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana.’ By Mrs. COLIN 
MACKENZIE. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. Two Shillings. 


Also, just ready, 


NEARER and DEARER. By Cvurn- 


BERT BEDE, Author of ‘ Verdant Green.’ Crown 8vo. with 
47 Illustrations, Two Shillings. 





London: RicHarD BentLEy, New Burlington- 
street, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


—— 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a SOL- 


DIER or, Military Service in the East and West. By 
Lieut.-Col, Sir JAMES E, ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S, 
&e. 2 vols. 21s. [This day. 


CHOW CHOW; being Selections from 
A JOURNAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND 
PALESTINE. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND, 
2vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. 30s. 

‘This work deserves to be considered as one of the most in- 
teresting and graphic contributions to the literature of the day ; 
and at the present time, when attention is so strongly directed to- 
wards the state of our Indian empire, it will assuredly be perused 
with deep interest.”—Observer. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ELIZABETH 
DAVIS, a Balaclava Nurse. Edited by JANE WIL- 
LIAMS. | 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s, 

“In this true story of a Welshwoman’s life, we fancy now and 
then that we are reading fiction by Defoe.”— Examiner. 

“This isin many respects an extraordinary book, narrating a 
series of strange and various personal poremee yes and containing 
an animated recital of the heroine’s mal experiencein the 
War hospitals of Scutari and Balaclava” Monthly Review. 


DR. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE, by H.M.S. InvestTIGaToR. 1 largevol. 
with Map and Plate, 16s. 


THE LIVES of PHILIP HOWARD, | :: 
Earl of Arundel, and of ANNE DACRES, his Wife. 
Edited from the Original MSS. by the DUKE OF 
NORFOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antique, 10s. 6d. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs.8.C. 


HALL. 3 vols. 

From the Atheneum. 

‘ A Woman’s Story’ isinteresting. It is well and carefully 
min. and is quite equal to any of Mrs. 8. C. Hall’ 's other works. 
There is evidence of detinite purpose, and a high moral aim 
throughout. ‘A Woman's 8 Story may =. a heartily recommended.” 


* A novel full of PR nny by "yew of our novelists can 
paint the trials of life—offemale life especially—more skilfully 
and affectingly than the justly popular author of this tale. Mrs. 
all’s ‘ Woman’s Story’ contains many delightful sketches, and 
a pleasant, sensible, well-written, healthy book, most fit for 
sea-side reading on & summer’s day. Its interest, however, is of 
an enduring kind, and it will aqnuitedly add to the author’s high 
reputation as a writer of fiction 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. By 
MRS. GORE. 3 vols. 

From the Times, Aug. 13.—‘* Mrs. Gore’s new novel, ‘The Two 
Aristocracies,’is a brilliant picture, in which the lords of trade 
are compared with the lords of land” With that hetger d which 
never degenerates, and that energy which never flags, she basin 
‘The Two Aristocracies’ produced a tale worthy of a Sikes beside 
the best.of her previous productions.” 

‘The Two Aristocracies’ is, by many, dearees, the best and 
pledenisest of Mrs. Gore's later novels.”— Atheneum. 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. By 
LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 


“A novel of lofty moral purpose, of great descriptive powet, of 
high. toned feeling, and of admirable sentiment.”—Obdserv 

“ Lady Chatterton has shown no small power of thst se in the 
novel before us, It displays a deep knowledge of, and keen insight 
into, the hunian heart.”—John B 

‘The plot is woven with considerable Skill, and passages of 
great power and vigour continually occur.”— Messe nger. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 


BRISCOE. 3 yols. 


CUTHBERT ST. ELME, M.P.; or, 
PASSAGES in the LIFE of a POLITICIAN. 3 vols. 


‘That ‘Cuthbert St. Elme’ is written by a clever man there 
can be no daubt. The style is clear, simple, and forcible, the 
opinions are the utterance of one who has thought them out, who 
has formed them, not from speculation or from gaa but from 
intimate contact with men and things.”—Ati 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


*‘Joun HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 3 vols. 


“* The reader will find these narratives fully caleulated to re- 
—_ = of that truth and energy of pane’ Meg Seago Dh that 
= r human affections and emotions, which have 
is author one of the first noveliats of our day’ John B 


DARK and FAIR. By the sais 


of ‘ RockinecHaM,’ &c. 3 vols. 
** Pull of the pleasantest reading.” »— Examiner. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
New and CHEAPER EpiTI0N, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“A very good and very interesting novel.”—Examiner. 
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LONDON, gerbeba Y, Autvsh i was7. 


REVIEWS 

——_— 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Sere, of 
the Reign of James L., 1603—1610, preserved 

in the State Paper Department of H.M. 

Public Record Office. Edited by Mary Anne 

Everett Green. (Longman & Co.) 

Sir John Romilly’s work proceeds bravely. In 
this Second Volume of calendars of State Papers 
we see more clearly the advantages of an en- 
larged system of registration. The first volume, 
compiled by Mr, Lemon with extreme care and 
ability, was in our opinion too. concise. Its 
entries were brief, its details few. Mrs. Green 
has interpreted her duty in a spirit less severe, 
and her willing pen has marked the strong 
features, and especially the novel features, of 
the papers passing under her hand. . Hence her, 
‘Calendar’ tells us not only where such and sueh 
papers may be found, but by brief indication of 
the chief contents of each paper saves /uus the 
trouble of reference to those which have no 
bearing on our special inquiries. And what 
are the results of this second raid into the 
State Papers ?— ae kas 

New facts about poets—unknoww ‘letters 
about statesmen—unpublished documents about. 
soldiers, sailors, princes, ambassadors, comedians, 
pirates, rebels, recusants, quacks, adventurers, 
and conspirators—original lights on ¢commeree, 
politics, finance — authentic illustrations. of 
private manners—in one word, a new history of 
England. 

The volume covers nearly the whole of eight 
years—1603 to 1610 inclusive. In that period 
James succeeded to the throne—the first great 
plague broke out—Raleigh was overthrown and 
barred in the Bloody Tower—Holland was 
abandoned to its own defensive energies—the 
Powder Plot was formed, discovered, and 
punished — the Northamptonshire Levellers 
rose in arms—Smith sailed’ for Virginia, Myd- 
delton for Surat and Camboja— Derry was burnt 
by rebels—and the great question of Imposi- 
tions was raised in Parliament and in the Court 
of Exchequer, On all these subjects, and on 
the men who pushed them forward, the. State 
Papers to which Mrs. Green’s ‘Calendar’ offers 
us an easy guide throws a vivid and’ various 
light. A hundred volumes would scarcely hold 
the whole contents of these papers, and twenty 
volumes would. barely contain,an abstract. In 
going lightly through these pages we shall con- 
fine our attention chiefly to a few papers selected 
from the mass illustrative of personal or social 
history. 

Old poets come in for many incidental 
notices. The name of William Shakspeare, 
it is true, occurs only once; but if it can be 
shown beyond doubt that this is the dramatist, 
it will be & new and interesting fact in aid 
of his scanty biography. -It- occurs in a 
certificate of the names and arms of trained 
soldiers—trained militia we shonld now ‘call 
them—in the hundred’ of Barlichway, in the 
county of Warwick—under the hand of Sir 
Fulk Greville (“ Friend to Sir Philip Sydney”), 
Sir Edward Greville and Thomas Spencer. 
Was our William Shakspeare a soldier?! Why 
not? Jonson was a soldier and. had slain his 
man. Donne had served in the Low Countries. 
Why not Shakspeare in arms? At all events, 
here is a field for inquiry and speculation. 
The date is September 23, 1605, the year of 
the Gunpowder Plot; and the lists were possibly 
prepared through instructions issued by Cecil 
in consequence of secret information as to the 
working of the plot in Warwickshire—the pro- 








.| been started, so far.as we can recollect, by any 


The novi of Shudepeare being concerned 


in @ny way e-Grmpowder Plot has not 


of his biographers and commentators, Indeed, 
we do not remember that the town of Stratford- 
on-Avon was“known to have been, troubled by 
the events which turned so many towns in the 
same shire to mourning. But the State Papers 


excitement, the confiscation and the revenge. 
William Wyat, bailiff of the borough, summoned 
a jury on the 25th of February, 1605-6, to try 
certain persons implicated in the conspiracy. 
Among the jurors ~we find the name of Shak- 
speare’s friend Jilye Shaw, one of the sub- 
scribing witnesses to his will. 

That ‘Ben Jonson was concerned in the plot 
is beyond dispute—though the fact has not 
been surmised by his biographers. We are 
grievett to Say he was connected with it in no 
very reputable manner. Among the letters 
addressed to Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, on the 
subject of the plot, we find the following in the 
hand that drew ‘Volpone’ and ‘The Alchemist’: 

“My most honourable Lord,—May it please 
your Lordship to understand, there hath been no 
waut jin ae, either of Iabour,or singerity, in ther 


your Lordship or the State. And whereas, yester- 
day, upon the first mention of it, I took the most 
ready course (to my, present thought) hy the Vene- 
tian Ambasgador’s Chaplain, who riot only appre- 
hended it well, but was of mind with me, that no 
man of conscience or any indifferent lover to his 
country would deny to do it; and, withall, engaged 
himself to find out one, absolute in all numbers, for 
the purpose; which hewilledme(beforethe gentleman 
of good credit, who is my testimony) to signify 
unto your Lordship in his name. It falls out since 
that that party will not be found (for so he returns 
answer), upon which I have made attempt in other 
places ; but can speak with no one in person (all 
being either removed or so concealed upon this 
present mischief), but by second means. I have 
received answers of doubts and difficulties, that 
they will make it a question to the Archpriest, 
with other such like suspensions. So that, to tell 
your Lordship plainly my heart, I think they are 
all so enweaved in it, as it will make five hundred 
gentlemen less of the Religion within this week, if 
they carry: their understanding about them. For 
myself, if I had been a priest, [ would have put on 
wings to such an occasion, and have thought it no 
adventure, where I might have done (besides His 
Majesty and my country) all Christianity so good 
service. And so much I have sent to some of 
them. If it shall please your Lordship, I shall yet 
make farther trial, and that you cannot in the 
meantime ‘be’ provided) I do not only with ail 
readiness offer my service, but will perform it with 
as much integrity as your particular favour, or His 
Majesty’s right in any subject he hath, can exact. 
—Your Honour’s most perfect servant and lover, 
“ Ben. JONSON.” 

We might yield this letter up to the lovers 
of mystery, breaking new ground, as it does, in 
the public history of one of the most eminent 
of Shakspeare’sitfriends. But we may as well 
say that the evidence it affords that Ben was a 
tool of the minister, an informer, a betrayer, and 
a “py (think of these hard names, O shade of 
Gifford !) is fully confirmed by other documents. 
In the register of the Privy Council, we find an 
order to allow Ben Jonson‘a pass and safeguard 
for a priest whom he wishes to consult, and 
believes he can make useful to the state in 
betraying his fellow Catholics to the gallows. 
Ben had been a Catholic, and was known in 
their secret societies. He had been a prisoner, 
and knew the intrigues of Newgate and the 
Marshalsea, It is lamentable to think that he 
should have turned his disgraceful knowledge 
to such infamous account. 





posed head-quarters of the insurrection. 


show 'that'Shakspehte’s birthplaceshared inthe | Halla 


esting d¢tailg if favouri ours. 
As a poe a tet meats deat he below 
Spensey, but when Spenser is. put out of field 
we know of no decokd wri r of his class whe 
can be named before him. His ‘ Civil Wars’ 
assuredly rank above Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s 
Pastorals’ and Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion.’ But his 
chief literary, claim rests on his prose, which, as 
m points out, is so pure and free that it 
might be referred to the period of Bolingbroke 
and Addison. Daniel possessed in a rare 
degree the manly qualities. Shakspeare always 
excepted, it is not easy to find among Daniel’s 
more éminent poetical contemporaries one 
single name which is not stained by some 
weakness, some unworthy compliance, some 
want of independence. But Daniel is as free as 
Shakspeare himself from, reproach. We are 
happily put in possession of a most noble and 
curious proof of his manly character in a letter 
to Lord Mountjoy (created Earl of Devonshire 
by James ag a reward for brilliant services in 
Ireland). Daniel had got himself into trouble 
with the Privy Council about his traged 

of ‘Philotas’ which he was charged with 
having written on the character and the rising 
of Lord ‘Essex. Daniel, in his examination, 


discharge of this business to the satisfaction of] cited the testimony of Devonshire to the fact 


that he had written part of the work before 
the time when Essex rose in arms. Devonshire 
seems to have been angry with the poet for 
mentioning his name as a witpess—hence the 
ensuing letter :-— ' 


“My Lord,—Understanding your honour is dis- 
pleased with me, it hath more shaken my heart 
than I did think any fortune could have done, in 
respect I have not deserved it, nor done or spoken 
any thing in this matter of ‘ Philotas’ unworthy of 
youorme. And now, having satisfied my Lord 
of Cranborne, I crave to unburthen me of this 
imputation with your honour,—and it is the last 
visit I will ever make. And, therefore, I beseech 
you to understand all this great error I have com- 
mitted. First, I told the Lords I had written three 
acts of this tragedy the Christmas before my Lord 
of Essex’s troubles, as divers in the city could wit- 
ness. I said the Master of the Revels had perused 
it. I said I had read some parts of it to your 
honour ; and this I said, having none else of power 
to grace me now in court, and hoping that you, 
out of your knowledge of books and favour of 
letters and me, might answer them there was 
nothing in it disagreeing—nor anything, as I 
protest there is not, but of the universal notions 
of ambition and envy, the perpetual argument of 
books and tragedies, I did not say you encouraged 
me unto the presenting of it. If I should, I had 
been a villain; for that, when I showed it to your 
honour, I was not resolved to have had it acted, 
nor should it have been, had not my necessities 
overmastered me. And, therefore, I beseech you 
let not an Earl of Devonshire overthrow what a 
Lord Mountjoy hath done; who hath done me 
good, and I have done him honour. The world 
must and shall know mine innocence whilst I have 
a pen to show it: for that I know I shall live, 
inter historiam temporis, as well as greater men, 
I must not be such an abject unto myself as to 
neglect my reputation; and, having been known 
throughout all England for my virtue, I will not 
leave a stain of villany upon my name, whatsoever 
else might ’scape me, unfortunately, through my 
indiscretion and misunderstanding of the time. 
Wherein, good my Lord, mistake not my heart, 
that hath been and is a sincere honourer of you, 
and seeks you now for no other end but to clear 
itself, and to be held as I am (though I never 
more come near you)—your honour’s poor follower 
and faithful servant, SamvueL DANYEL.” 


After Mountjoy’s marriage and death—that 
wondrous piece of ecclesiastical romance — 
Daniel was the most conspicuous of the poets 
who sang his name and fame in immortal 





Of Daniel the poet we have some very inter- 


numbers. 
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Speaking of marriage apd death reminds us 
that these papers contain some curious parti- 
culars of the doings of Lord and Lady Compton, 
after the death of Lady Compton’s father, the 
rich London alderman. 


The story of the marriage of young Compton 
to rich Miss Spencer, daughter of the famous 
Alderman Spencer—with the strange letter of 
the bride on her notions of becoming outfit and 
attendance—is known as one of the oddities of 
social life in the days of Shakspeare. Elizabeth 
Spencer’s letter, with its laughable “I must 
and will,” and its long list of necessary gowns, 
caroches, couches, money, gentlemen servants, 
and gentlewomen servants, is preserved among 
the Harleian manuscripts, and has often been 
printed in books containing curiosities of lite- 
rature. Spencer, who lived in Bishopsgate 
Street, was a miser, and no one guessed the 
real amount of his wealth. When Lord Comp- 
ton, his son-in-law, heard the figure after his 
death, he ran wild with excitement. In the 
following letter from Francis Smith we have a 
curious picture, painted by an eye-witness, of 
scenes in the house after the Alderman’s death, 
as well as of some other portions of the 
richly-coloured comedy of London life in the 
age in which Shakspeare has drawn his tavern 
heroes and Massinger was laying up studies for 
his ‘City Madam/”— 





“The Office, April 19, 1610. 

“‘Sir,—Though the time be now at hand when 
(by God’s grace) we shall both have a joyful meeting, 
yet I cannot choose but, like a scold, strive for the 
last word with you. Not long since, I wrote to 
you of the affliction of my Lord Compton, who at 
that time lay indeed in great misery, but now, God 
be thanked! he is recovered again, and flourishes 
like an emperor, his senses nothing at all distracted, 
nor appearance of wildness in his countenance. Of 
this myself am testis ocularis, having twice or thrice 


within this sevennight had speech with him of- 


business wherein I was employed. His rendezvous 
[is in] Bishopsgate Street, at the house sometimes 
the good old knight his father-in-law’s, which now 
seemeth not like a merchant’s [house] neither car- 
ries with it any such resemblance. But it is trans- 
formed into the manner of a court, full of gay fellows 
beneath stairs, gallant ladies above, and caroaches 
of four horses without doors, and happy they think 
themselves that can put foot nearest his honour’s 
presence. The old usurer is now not so much as 
thought upon among them. But as in his lifetime 
few or none could salute him with thank ye for his 
bounty, so I think as few do now sigh for or re- 
member the loss of his company ; only my lord (his 
son-in-law and heir) may much comfort himself in 
that he died so well, as usurer Gilson told Mr. Tho- 
mas Gill of one of his own occupation lately died. 
—Mr. Gill doubting of [him] because he had known 
him an exceeding penurious, covetous, griping fel- 
low in his lifetime, questioned with him concerning 
the particulars of the manner of his departing. 
‘Oh,’ said Gilson, ‘I have heard nothing by rela- 
tion from any that were present at his death; but 
it is very certain that he died well, for it appears 
he died worth 10,0001. So much is Gilson himself 
reputed to be worth likewise, whereof the greatest 
part, I assure myself, he owes both to his back and 
belly, for I have seen him patch velvet breeches 
with leather pieces on the outsides, and have known 
him (when I attended on Gill) bring bread with 
him in his pocket into the kitchen, and call for a 
mess of potage, and so soon as away he 
would trudge in the [strength of] that same till 
next noon, when we should see him [come] into 
the room again invisibly, as if he had walked in the 
clouds till just that instant. A man would scarce 
imagine with what a restless care he watcheth over 
his health, insomuch that I persuade myself he 
would offer a very large sum to bribe his adversary 
Death, if he thought it would be received. A 
famous cutter of this town (Peter Lambert by name) 
was executed the last sessions before Easter, for 
whose pardon the king would by no means be en- 
treated, but answered those that moved him for it, 








that he thought if Judas were now living, and 
should seek his pardon for betraying of Christ, some 
courtier or other would not stick to be his spokes- 
man. It seemed he was much beloved among the 
chaste nuns of this town, for we hear that Moll 
Newberye (altera Lais hujus secult) offered 1,400/. 
for his ransom. In Easter week word was brought 
to the king (as it is reported) that this Lambert 
was met alive in France, and that the hangman 
had by a device in the rope deceived the eyes of the 
people, which indeed at that time were more in 
number than ever attended any man to that place 
before, some of them being earls and of the nobility, 
for there went a coach to Tyburn with him, to 
bring back his corpse to London, there to be in- 
terred with solemnity. Upon this rumour the hang- 
man’s worship was apprehended, and for a time put 
in Newgate; and on Saturday last the grave where 
Lambert had been buried was digged open, many 
hundreds (as it is thought) thronging thither, for 
about such business in this town commonly it is 
needless to call in witnesses. But there he was 
found, lying still enough. This Lambert, lying in 
Newgate some month or three weeks before his 
arraignment, fell in league with a seminary there, 
who, finding him as ignorant in spiritual matters 
(in my conscience) as one of the savages, took ad- 
vantage of his weakness and framed him in his 
popish mould, so that, according to the sum of his 
learning, he died (as he said) a professed Papist, a 
dry comfort surely for such a scorched conscience, 
and methinks, incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare 
Charybdin.—Since the subject of my news to you 
hath been of the dissension of the two hon. worthies 
of this age, I will also make you partaker of a rhyme 
concerning them showed me this evening :-— 

The Devil is troubled, and wot you not why? 

Within one month a couple did die: 

The one was condemned for being a hoarder, 

The other was hanged for doing a murder. 

The one spent much and had but little, 

The other had much, and gave nothing to the spital. 
And now, thus having some occasions that bid me 
finish, I will now trouble you no further, either with 
reading mine or writing yours to me ; but conclude, 
as Penelope to Ulysses—Nil mihi rescribas attamen 
ipse vent,—for I am sure by that time this can come 
to your hands, your foot will be near the stirrup, 
and my mistress sad for your‘departure, unto whom 
I beseech you commend my duty, and to my valen- 
tine, my wife, my summer-love, my winter-love, my 
friend, my love, Mrs. Petshall, Mr... .. » my good 
friend with you, I pray you deliver my hearty 
salutations. Your ever bounden, 

“*Fra. SMITH.” 

To pass from city folks and city doings to 
more fashionable and aristocratic people. Here 
is a bit of private history—curious as an illus- 
tration of manners—the wedding of Philip 
Herbert (Shakspeare’s Philip Herbert, after- 
wards Earl of Montgomery, and finally Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery) with Susan 
Vere, mother of a line of Earls. Carleton is 
the letter-writer, and his epistle is dated 
January 7, 1604-5. 

“She brided and bridled it so handsomely, and, 
indeed, became herself so well, that the King said, 
if he were not married, he would not give her, but 
keep her for himself. There was none of our 
accustomed forms omitted, of bride-cake, sops in 
wine, giving of gloves, laces, and prints... . and 
at night there was sewing into the sheets, casting 
of the bride’s left hose, and twenty other petty 
sorceries. They were married in the chapel, feasted 
in the great chamber, and lodged in the council 
chamber, where the King gave them in the morn- 
ing, before they were up, a reveille matin in his 
shirt and his night-gown.” 

Riot and drunkenness became the fashion in 
court society after James came in—James him- 
self being the prince of topers. In 1604, 
Carleton notes :— 

“Sunday last was celebrated by the Lords of 
the Council with a very solemn feast in the Council 
Chamber, where there were so many healths to 
K. Q. P. D. and Princes, that we think the good 
fashion of drinking will come again in request.” 

Cecil, in the postscript of a letter to Sir 








Thomas Lake, the King’s Private Secretary, 
chronicles the drinking of success to the Union. 
The letter is in other respects curious, as show- 
ing Queen Anne’s position in the court, and the 
use unscrupulous men were willing to make of 
her name :— 

“Sir Thomas Lake,—Being come from London 
yesternight to my house here, from whence I return 
to Greenwich to-morrow, I received your letter by 
which I find Her Majesty hath made a suit to the 
King, and withal hath seemed as if I were 
acquainted with it. For the matter itself, the sub- 
stance is to fetch away from the King (towards the 
building of a college) almost 100/. ancient land, of 
which, if His Majesty’s estate could well bear it, 
the pretence is not discommended. But for any 
word that ever Her Majesty did use to me of it the 
hour is to come, and yet I know Her Majesty 
would not say it but that she hath been told so, for 
I easily observe that fashion in those about her, 
who use her name to us and make back our answers, 
as it is very likely that her secretary, Mr. Fowler, 
hath done in this; whom I did absolutely tell that 
I wondered why he would entertain these needless 
suits and make them Her Majesty’s by his inter- 
pretation, when we all knew that Her Majesty had 
no interest nor no care but to satisfy other men’s 
ends, who to get a few crowns in comparison of the 
pounds it would cost the King drive us every day 
either to cross the Queen’s desires, or to forbear to in- 
form theabsurdity to His Majesty of the propositions; 
in all which I dare say when they have been more 
earnest from the Queen, such is her gracious dis- 
position (when she is told truth), as either to the 
King himself or to any of his Council she will dis- 
claim upon any reply from care of it, with which 
quality if our Princes were not endued, both of 
them, I protest the corruptness of men’s messages 
would make it impossible for honest men to serve 
them, and so much for that part of the letter; and 
for the rest concerning the lioness it shall be obeyed, 
and thus I end. 

“Your loving friend, CRANBORNE. 
“From Theobalds, this Friday, where a pack 


of Bretons have presumed to drink a health 
to the King of Brittany, 9th of March, 
1604, 


“T pray you get the bill inclosed signed. If 
leisure serves, you may let the King know that 
there was some lack of words in the other; and 
now that my Lord Treasurer puts the man to put 
in sureties and so strict caution he ought to be at 
some certainty. For Fant and Mills, until the 
King return and see his estate, I will not draw 
upon me the envy to let in the tide when it is kept 
out for all others; but hereafter I will do that 
which shall be fit. We are here an honest com- 
pany, tell my Lord of Worcester, that drink to him 
and have five cast of hawks. The Chamberlain, 
Cumberland, Southampton, Devonshire, and Comp- 
ton,—but my tassel hath the bell. To-morrow we 
go all home to school.” 

“My tassel hath the bell”:—there speaks the 
first minister in his pride of place. The follow- 
ing letter, also from Cecil (in his Cranborne 
days), gives curious particulars about Queen 
Elizabeth’s tomb :— 

‘Sir Thomas Lake,—TI have received many bills 
from you, which yield good dispatch to His Ma- 
jesty’s service, and shall go presently to seal one of 
the bills for Mrs. Dromond, I send to the Queen to 
give her maid, with whom we had no rest until she 
had it under His Majesty’s hand, which the King 
and Queen had promised her; yet, is it true that 
for payment my Lord of Barwick and I have trans- 
ferred her expectation until Michaelmas next to 
begin, as you see, with some portion, and so a year 
run on for the rest,—to which, though she shows 
grief because it was not grantedat Michaelmas last, 
yet her grief nor our zeal can multiply one groat.in 
the Exchequer that is not there. For the bill for 
the tomb, or rather for a small monumentary stone 
for the late Queen, the favour to bestow it came 
from his Majesty about a twelvemonth since at 
Greenwich,—at which time another work and of 
another manner of charge was resolved on, and 
order given since for stone out of Italy, which we 
look for every week, and that shall likewise go on, 
as is befitting the circumstances of such a business, 
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wherein such a King shows care to a personage of 
that eminency and dearness when it is beginning 
to go onward (for which we have divers models 
already cutting), then shall neither Exchequer nor 
London have a penny but we will have it rather 
than fail. For this thing it does His Majesty 
honour that the people see some little thing in doing 
for her; and yet the first stone is to be cut about it, 
though we have now agreed it, and by the price 
His Majesty may see the value,—yet it doth my 
heart good to falsify the blind prophecy that said 
none of King Henry the Eighth’s children should 
ever be buried with any memory, in which the 
truth will appear as it hath done in other things. 
The Earl of Southampton brought us the good 
news of His Majesty’s well-doing, which God long 
continue,—and withal he told us that if His Ma- 
jesty’s occasions for his business did at any time 
press his coming he was ready with all willingness 
to come up,—but if there were no cause that then 
he could be content to stay this season for some few 
days. In this matter I pray you tell His Majesty 
that E do assure him that his repair is not to be 
urged by any business these fourteen days. If he 
find cause to stay for his health, which I would not 
say if I knew not that I speak it upon good ground, 
about the 17th or 18th, the Earl of Nottingham 
and Hartford’s dispatches must be ended, in which 
two or three days breakes no square. And so I 
end. Your loving friend, CRANBORNE.” 

= => Queen’s Court, this 4th of March, 





King James’s fondness for nicknames is one 
of the best known of his weaknesses, an absur- 
dity not redeemed by the good nature with 
which he sometimes acquiesced in the un- 
savoury names bestowed on himself by his 
wife and his favourites—such as the “old sow,” 
in which he figures in the correspondence be- 
tween Buckingham and the Queen. Here is an 
odd complaint from Cecil to the same private 
secretary —of course meant for the King— 
against the nicknames bestowed on himself, 
some of which are droll enough :— 

‘Sir Thomas Lake,—I have received this morning 
your letter, the quick dispatch whereof, with all the 
rest that is sent from that place, makes our wheel 
here run so orderly and speedily as forceth me to 
confess that this island of Britain, if it were elective 
as it is hereditary, should play the fool if it made 
any other election than of him that hath it by 
succession. In which opinion I will only desire 
this exemption, not to be included for myself till 
T have taken some further time to advise. Because 
I see nothing that I can do can procure me so 
much favour as to be sure one whole day what 
title I shall have another. For from Essenden to 
Cranborne, from Cranborne to Salisbury, from 
Salisbury to Beagle, from Beagle to Thom Derry, 
from Thom Derry to Parrot, which I hate most, 
I have been so walked as I think by that time I 
come to Theobalds I shall be called Ture or Sophia. 
Now, sir, to come to your case, which you say you 
could not clearly report, although I will not spare 
you whensoever I shall find you did commit a fault, 
yet I am a man of so good conscience as I will not 
place the saddle upon the wrong horse, but truly 
confess that I gave you the instructions both im- 
perfectly and suddenly, and, therefore, I have now 
made it clear and certain. I send ‘it you inclosed 
because I would have it again, and do wish His 
Majesty to be sparing in‘taking notice of it, not 
but that this is without fiction, true and just, as it 
shall be brought in question. And, doubtless, the 
issue succeeding as it-will, I am not sorry for the 
contention, for it will make'the Lower House see 
their error—to believe those that speak out of 
humour—before those that spake out of conscience 
and law in purple garments.” 

While touching on the edge of politics—to us 
a forbidden world—we may ask attention to 
a confession made by the celebrated Jesuit, 
Henry Garnet, who was executed for his share 
in the Gunpowder Conspiracy. It is a state- 
ment as to how far he and his Order consider 
Equivoeation sinful,—a point of perennial in- 
terest in dealing with the organized bodies of 
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the Italian church. Not being bound up in 


the Gunpowder Plot papers, this strange docu- 
ment escaped the researches of Mr. Jardine-— 

“1. Concerning equivocation, which I seemed 
to condemn in moral things, my meaning in moral 
and common conversation, in which the virtue of 
verity is required among friends; for otherwise it 
were injurious to all humanity. Neither is equivo- 
cation at all to be justified, but in case of necessary 
defence from injustice or wrong, or of the obtaining 
some good of great importance, when there is no 
danger of harm to others, as in the case of Coventry, 
wherein I suppose is a great advantage to me for 
to be admitted, and no harm can ensue to the city, 
for the city seeketh nothing but to be free from the 
sickness; and, if it were possible that the city knew 
me to be free of certainty, they would admit me 
presently, which is confirmed by the custom of 
places beyond [sea], where though they know a 
man to come from a place infected, yet, after they 
have kept him in some several place, with con- 
venient diet, for forty days, they admit him. 

“2. As for Mr. Tressam’s equivocation, I am 
loath to judge; yet I think ignorance might excuse 
him, because he might think it lawful in that case 
to equivocate for the excuse of his friend: yet would 
I be loath to allow of it or practise it, he being not 
then urged, but voluntarily offering it himself, con- 
trary to that which he had before set down, and 
especial being in case of treason, as I will after 
explain. But, in case a man be urged at the hour 
of his death, it is lawful for to equivocate, with 
such due circumstances as are required in his life. 
An example we may bring in another matter. 
For the divines hold that in some case a man may 
be bound to conceal something in his confession 
because of some great harm which may ensue of it. 
And as he may do so in his life, so may he at his 
death, if the danger of the harm continue still. 

“3. The case being propounded, supposing that 
I knew Gerard acquainted with this treason, and 
having been (sic) often demanded thereof, I still 
denying it, by way of equivocation, whether at the 
hour of my death, either natural or by course of 
justice, I may by equivocation seek to clear him 
again. 

“4, T answer, that, in case I be not urged, I 
may not; but I must leave the matter in case in 
which it stands: but if I be urged, then I may clear 
him by equivocation, whereas otherwise my silence 
would be accounted an accusation. But all this 
I understand when the case is such that I am 
bound to conceal Gerard’s treason, as if I had 
heard it in confession. For this is a general rule, 
that in cases of true and manifest treason a man is 
bound voluntarily to utter the very truth, and no 
way to equivocate, if he know it not by way of 
confession; in which case also he is bound to seek 
all lawful ways to discover, salvo sigillo. 

“<Martii 29.” ‘“*HEnNRY GARNETT.” 

We have now quoted enough from these State 
Papers to show how rich a field of historigal 
and biographical inquiry is being laid open by 
these literary coadjutors of Sir John Romilly. 
To Mrs. Green we can award the highest praise 
for care, diligence, and knowledge. Only those 
who have tried their hands on the State Papers 
in the good old times can wholly appreciate the 
value of her labours. 





The Mutiny in the Bengal Army. (Chapman.) 

A Glance at the East. By a Retired Bengal 
Civilian. (Booth.) 

Bengal, its Landed Tenure and Police System. 
By the Hon. A. Kinnaird. (Ridgway.) 

The Sraddha, the Keystone of the Brahminical, 
Buddhistic, and Arian Religions. (Bryce.) 
Lake all the rest of England, we dream that 
Delhi may have fallen. But our knowledge of 
the place inspires little hope that such a con- 
summation is nigh. All that strong hands and 
strong hearts can do will be done to crush the 
rebellious city; but since the days when a 
blast of trumpets threw down the walls of 
Jericho no military miracle has occurred more 
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astounding than would be a successful assault 
on Delhi with the troops now under its walls. 

Let the reader imagine himself advancing 
from Agra northward to the ancient capital of 
India. His road is through a wide plain, every- 
where covered with ruins. Among prostrate 
walls and masses of masonry, overgrown with 
weeds and jungle, here and there rises a broken 
obelisk, gilt dome, or slender minaret. These 
are the ruins of ancient Delhi. To the right 
flows the Jumna, or Yamuna, Daughter of the 
Sun, and, according to the legend, gentle sister 
of the dread Yama, the Hindi Minos. Ona 
rocky ridge, at the very edge of a branch from 
this river, which leaves the main stream five 
miles to the north of the city, and rejoins it two 
miles to the south of the wall’s most southern 
angle, is modern Delhi, built by Shah Jehan, in 
1631, it may be, to be razed by the English 
two centuries later. A wall, scalloped at 
the top, and about 25 feet high, runs from the 
Wellesley Bastion, the point to the entrance, 
south-east where the city touches the river, five 
miles in an irregular semicircle to Selim Garh, 
an old fortress which rests upon the stream at 
the northern extremity. Along the river, or 
eastern, side of the city, this wall is replaced, 
for one-third of the extent, to the north, by the 
walls of the King’s palace, which is about half 
a mile long from north to south. The interval 
to the Wellesley Bastion has slighter defences, 
but is protected in some measure by the river, 
or rather its branch, between which and the 
main stream is an island, more or less sandy, 
and covered with melon gardens. The ditch 
beneath the city wall is 50 feet broad and about 
15 feet deep, and the glacis so covers the wall 
that it cannot be seen from a distance. The 
city has eleven gates. To the south-east is the 
Delhi Gate, and advancing to the west and 
north the Turkdémdn, the Ajniid Gate,—outside 
of which is the vast mausoleum of Ghazi 
Khan, where the rebels were encamped to the 
number of 3,000,—then the Furush Khdnah, 
the Lahore Gate, adjoining the Burn Bastion, so 
called from Colonel Burn, the gallant defender 
of the city against Holker, in 1804. Next comes 
the Kabul Gate, close to the canal,—the Morea 
Gate,—the Kashmir Gate,—and, close to Selim 
Gahr, the Calcutta Gate. Tracing the river are 
the Lal and Raj Ghat Gates. 

The western side of the city is a sea of houses, 
many of them strongly built. To pass such 
streets defended by good marksmen would be 
dangerous to an attacking force. The northern 
quarter of the city, from the Kashmir Gate to 
the King’s palace, might be defended when the 
rest was won. A wall, or even a barrier of 
ruined houses and timber, would render this a 
sort of citadel. The city has probably a hun- 
‘dred thousand armed defenders. 

The main street, the Chandtir Chauk, is very 
wide, and along the centre of it runs an aque- 
duct. Here is the mosque in which Nadir sat 
during the terrible massacre of the inhabitants 
by his army. 

Delhi has many noble buildings worth pre- 
serving. The palace itself ranks next to Wind- 
sor as a kingly residence. Its gateway is far 
handsomer than that of the Great Bazar at 
Kabul. The throne-room is matchless. The 
roof rests on massive columns of white marble, 
and beautiful mosaics adorn the hall. In the 
centre is the white marble dais on which once 
stood the famous peacock throne. The King’s 
private chapel is of the whitest marble and a 
perfect gem. of Art. A quarter of a mile tothe 
west of the palace stands the cathedral mosque, 
vast, massive, grand. 

The atrocities of the modern rebels of 
Delhi call for signal retribution; but we are 








not of the number who wish to see vengeance 
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wreaked indiscriminately, ox who would have 


beautiful edifices destroyed for the guilt of the 
inhabitants. Let the people of Delhi suffer,—let 
the ‘armed mutineers be exterminated,—but 
let the palaces of Delhi remain a monument of 
our triumph and of our self-control. 

In the four pamphlets, of which we have 
given the titles, the rebellion in India is looked 
at from as many different points of view; and 
excessive prominence is given in each essay to 
some one particular cause, which is declared to 
be, in a peculiar manner, the fons et origo of 
the present disastrous state of affairs in the 
East. The first'writer tells us that “there is 
no necessity to go inquest of motives for this 
mutiny. ‘The-outrage of the greased cartridge 
is quite sufficient to explain. any degree of 
violence on the part of Hindu soldiers. The 
perpetrators of that outrage owe a heavy debt 
to their country, ‘and to the principle of entire 
religious toleration, which in India at least we 
have hitherto maintained, but which has now 
been so grievously trampled. upon.” But while 
considering the cartridge innovation to have 
been sufficient cause in itself for this particular 
outbreak, it is added that “the chronic disaffec- 
tion” of the Bengal army proceeds from three 
things,—* the alienation between the officers 
and their men; the great increase of territory 
without a corresponding increase of the army ; 
and a vague fear of an intention on the part of 
Government to subvert Hindtiism and caste.” 
This, then, is the purely military view. 

The second writer holds that misrule is the 
cause of the insurrection,—a misrule consisting 
in “ dealing with. a nation of people differing 
from ourselves ‘as:‘much as it is possible for one 
race of human beings to do from ‘another, as if 
they were of the same character, education, re- 
ligion, and moral feelings as ourselves; in in- 
troducing among them our own laws, our own 
systems of procedure, and our own ideas, on the 
same principle as we should act at home.” 

Mr. Kinnaird has been called the mouthpiece 
of the missionaries,—a title which he does not 
repudiate. He recognizes “the importance of 
many things that have been done, such as abo- 
lishing the Government connexion with idola- 
try, destroying Sutteeism, infanticide, Thug- 
ism, human sacrifices ; introducing a system of 
education for the people ; and, more recently, 
the legal recognition of the marriage of widows.” 
But he declares that all these measures have 
not altered “the miserable social condition of 
the inhabitants of Bengal.” He advocates, 
therefore, the limitation of the power of the 
Zamindirs in the province to which he particu- 
larly refers, and the re-organization of the police, 
with a greater or complete security of land 
tenure to the inferior cultivators. 

The Author of ‘The Sraddha,’ in a: learned 
dissertation, which carries us through Ivan, 
Egypt, China, Tdtary, and even that mystic 
limbo, where “ the @dj0c of Hercules conversed 
with Ulysses, whilst his $07)” was making love 
above to Hebe,” ascribes all that has happeied 
to a disregard “of the dogma and duty of 
adoption ;” the introduction of which is im- 
puted, we have no doubt with accuracy, to a 
certain Pururavas, chief. of the Lunar Line. 

Here, then, is ample food for those who de- 
light in tracing events to causes,—who, in a 
word, are more of a speculative than a practical 
turn. There canibe no doubt that after allow- 
ing for that unintentional exaggeration with 
which every theorist invests his own view, there 
is much truth 'in each of these pamphlets. The 
Bengal army has long been in a chronic state of 
disaffection, owing to causes which are in every- 
body’s mouth. Our Government have squared 
their measures according to European lines of 
thought ; they have never cared to inquire about 
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the opinions of the natives,—probably they did 
not even know that natives had opinions at all, 

Mr. Kinnaird has by no means over-stated 
his case about the police system and the condi- 
tion of the ryots in Bengal. Lastly, the reli- 
gious dogmas of the natives have been despised, 
their Sraddha misunderstood, adoption ignored. 
So little, indeed, has this important ceremony 
been rightly comprehended that men eminent 
for their acquaintance with Indian affairs have 
been, and still are, found to maintain that it 
is competent to the Paramount: Power to refuse 
an application to adopt, or when’ granting the 
petition, to withhold from the adopted son the 
full rights of heritage. On this head the words 
of the pamphlet we have ranked last may aptly 
be quoted.— 


“It may well be imagined how incomprehensible 
was such a system to western conquerors—what 
difficulties it occasioned them when they sought to 
do right—what facilities it afforded them when they 
intended to do wrong! It may well be imagined 
how, in the one case and in the other, the heart of 
a whole people could be sickened with disgust, ‘or 
aroused in indignation, by'acts which presented to 
the dispassionate or consciéntious observer or judge 
at home no character of offence. Of this’ we have 
an instance in the case of the late Raja of Sattara, 
the deprivation of whose property vitiated his adop- 
tion, and consequently, according to his: belief and 
that ‘of his fellow-countrymen, consigned: his soul 
to eternal damnation. 
in the same predicament, being cut off ftom both 
stocks, This was the great wrong which he suffered ; 
which all India felt; which no man in England 
could comprehend; and which, from the incom- 
patibility of ideas, no one belonging to the one 
country could render intelligible to the people of 
the other.” 

We readily admit, then, the truth of much 
that is stated in the brochures we have so briefly 
epitomized. We have already, in a preceding 
article, advocated many of the views which are 
now brought forward. Still, on the other hand, 
it must be acknowledged that both Hindus 
and Mohammedaiis have, on many occasions, 
sacrificed, and to a far greater extent, those 
very prejudices which have now led the Sepoys 
to a frenzied and fanatical outbreak, and which 
have stimulated them to atrocities which have 
been scarcely paralleled in any country or at 
any time.. Did not the greatest monarch that 
ever sat on the throne of Hindustan avowedly 
adopt opinions which struck at the very root 
of Iskim? Did not Akbar substitute his own 
authority for that of the Prophet? Did he not 
complacently listen to the arguments which 
discomfited the teachers of his own faith ? 

Have not Hindti Rajds, the chivalrous princes 
of Rajputana, consented to give their daughters 
to their Mogul lords? Caste has been openly 
and publicly contemned, thrown off and 
preached against by many, teachers among the 
Hindus. A powerful nation, that of the Sikhs, 
has started from the bosom of Hinduism with 
perfect emancipation from; the shackles | of 
caste. The fraternities of Thugs; the.hordes of 
Pindarrees, ignored caste, and. Jaid aside :alk 
religious scruples. Our own Sepoys have often 
willingly done many things ‘at ‘variance: with 
their religious notions to please us their masters: 
They have worn straps ‘and stocks:of ‘leathet; 
have carried the bodies of beloved: officers to 
the grave; have assisted: in’ the ‘execution’ of 
Brahmins ;'have ¢onsented to go-on board ‘ship, 
where, according to’ their ‘ideas, they contd 
hardly expect’ to get their food. uncontaminated! 
Mohammedans' have! ‘shaved off their: beards; 
and Hindiis, at the'command of their! English 
commanders-in-chief, havé Washed’ off ‘their 
sectarial marks frem-their foreheads. In the 
matter of the Enfield cartridge, it must be con- 
fessed that our English authorities showed 


The adopted son.was placed | 








such a wanton disregard of Oriental prejudices 
that the only excuse possible is the miserable 
one of ignorance. Yet the cartridge had long 
before been an offence to the Sepoy. To bite 
off the paper made by unclean. hands was in 
his, view no trifling concession, hut was made 
without a murmur. 

To Mr. Kinnaird, it may be, replied that the 
cultivators are at least better off than in the 
century preceding our rule. There are no 

lundering hordes of Pindarrees now,,.or deso- 
fatinig, inroads of Afghan horsemen,,, The chiefs 
of Islém cannot make forced conversions or fill 
their  seraglios, with the ,fairest, daughters of. 
Hinds, Granted that our police is execrably 
bad in India,;was that of native monarchs 
less corrupt or less cruel? , As to the Sraddha 
and adoption ;—in peaceful times, and as a 
matter of state policy, this most sacred right 
of the Hindiis was no doubt recognized by 
Mohammedan kings, as a_ general, rule, but 
many ¢ases might. be cited in which it was 
disregarded, 2 

These considerations.seem to show;that, had 
not. the ground been well watered and prepared 
beforehand, none, of the seeds from, which the 
present. insurrection. is said to have grown 
would, have germinated, - What, then, has been 
the, leaven which; has. worked..so mueh evil? 
There. is..a.qinute, bya man, who, perhaps, of 
all‘ others .knéw; India_best, and united with 
this \practical knowledge a profoundly medi- 
tative and: philosophical niind, which, read by 
the: light of recent, events, appears one of the 
most striking, prophecies ever penned by man. 
Weare, astonished that, in; the recent discus- 
sions, it has escaped: notice., Sir T. Munro, so 
long back, as the 1st of April, 1822, thus re- 
corded his views on disaffection in the native 
army :— 

“Owing to the unnatural situation in which 
India will be placed’ under ‘a foreign. government, 
with'a free press and a -nativé- atmy, the spirit of 
independence will spring up in’ this army long be- 
fore jit is ever thought of among the, people. The 
army will, not. wait, for the slow operation of the 
instruction of the people, and the growth of liberty 
among them, byt will hasten, to execute their own, 
measures for the overthrow of the Government and 
the recovery of their national independence, which, 
they will soon, Jearn from the ‘press it is their duty 
to accomplish. Their:assemblage in garrisons and 
cantonments will retider it easy for them to consult 
together (regarding ‘their plans.’ ‘They will have 
great difficulty in! finding leaders qualified to direct 
them ;' but their patience, their habits of discipline, 
and their experience, will hold out to them a pro- 
spect of success,; They; will be stimulated by, love 
of ,.power. and avarice. to carry their designs into 
execution. “The attempt would be dangerous, but 
when the contest was for so rich a stake, they 
would not be deterred from the danger. They 
might fail in their first attempts; but even their 
failure would’ not, as under a national government, 
confirm our power, but shake it to. its very foun- 
dation. ‘The « military: insubordination which is: 
ovéasiéned! by some partial or-+émporary cause 
may be rémoved| but-that which arises from change 
of character in the troops urging thém to systematic 
opposition’ cannot): be--subdued:;: wei should) never 
dgain recover our’ présentiaseendamcy; all. con: 
fidence’ in 'them would be destroyed; ‘they would 
pérseveté ‘in their designs until they were finally 
sucdessfal'; and after! a sariguinary: civil: wary: or 
rather passing through a séries:of insurvections:and 
massacrés, we should be compelléd:to.abandon..the 
country. ' We might ndeavour to-séeure ourselves 
by augmenting dur European vestablishment ;. this 
might, at a! gteat/additional expense, avert the evil 
for'a time; but no iticrease of Eutbpeans could long 
protract the dxistence! of our dominion. In stich a 
contést ‘we ‘are! not to: expect any aid from’ the 
people, ''The merchants and shopkeepers, from 
having found facilities given to trade, which they 
never before experienced, might wish us success, 
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but they would do no more. . We-delude ourselves 
if we believe that gratitude for the protection 
they have received, or attachment to our mild go- 
vernment, would induce any considerable body of 
people to side with us in a struggle with the native 
army.” 

The whole paper is worthy of being studied, 
and since so much of its foreshadowings is 
now seen to be true, we can only say of its 
ultimate conelusions—Duti avertiteomen!/ | 





The Norse-Folk; or; a Visit to the Homes of 
Norway and Sweden. By Charles Loring 
Brace. (Bentley.) 

Suortiy, Sweden and Norway will be ground 

as well beaten by English travellers, and by 

trayellers who write too, as the Rhineland and 

Northern France and Switzerland are already. 

People are becoming as familiar with the 

Swedish Férbud as they have long been with 

Boulogne custom-house officers., Inner life in 

Sweden and Norway is still fresh; but it is not 

to be turned up from the seat of a carrible. In 

the gloomy depths of Swedish fir-forests, and 
amid the barren and icy wildernesses of Nor- 
way, there is a hidden life that would repay 
patient study, For there remains much of the 
old Norse elément, breathing in dusky charcoal- 
burners, or showing’ itself amid Dalecarlian 


mines. Miss Bremér has ‘told ws‘ much, and 
has told us all she has observed very charmingly; 
but we want, not novels founded on Scandi- 


navian life, but the positive photograph of it. 
The title of Mr. Brace’s book led us to believe 
that at last we were to be treated to this faithful 
insight,—that we were about to become familiar 
with the loves, and hopes, and fears, and aspi- 
rations of those long, white-haired fellows, with 
their leather aprons and gaiters, who have 
stared moodily at us while our horses were 
being changed, or have waived torches over our 
heads, on dark nights, from the doorways of 
wretched road-side inns. But no, we have 
simply another dashing, spirited book of rapid 
travels. It includes pleasant Teading, and to 
people who are thinking of running from Hull 
to Gottenburg or Christiania this summer, it 
will make a welcome addition to the * Unpro- 
tected Females” in their carpet-bag; but it is 
not the book we are anxious to see on our 
Northern. neighbours, who remain at once so 
near to, and distant from, us. The author is 
too ready to pronounce upon institutions after 
a cursory examination of them, as upon, the 
constitution of the Swedish Parliament, : for 
instance. He is'some intelligent gossip simply, 
with some’ déseviptive faculty, and some dili- 
gence in the collection of material. As a fair 
example of thé’‘aathor’s style and matter, we 
extract the following sketch of the Norwegian 
Bondér;— ! 

sf The Bonder of Norway is not at all a common 
peasant; In one sense he is the aristocrat of the 
country; he owns the land, and is descended from 
the old leaders; and sometimes the princes, of the 
nation. - His) class: send the most of the Repre- 
sentatives to the National Assembly. We might 
say, he is one of the farmers or yeomanry of Nor- 
way; but, so far as my observation, extends, the 
Bonders are mot: at all like the ‘ farmers’ of 
America, or the yeomen of England. They are a 
more distinct class; a class with less of the gen- 
tleman; and more of the relics of the former pea- 
santry about them—who, though independent, 
were still somewhat in the power of the, great 
princes. In this—the middle province of Norway. 
—you see them continually on the boats, at. the 
post-houses, and working in the fields. Their 
features are usually large and strong, with firm and 
intelligent expression, and the blonde complexion 
much reddened by the exposure to the weather. 
They seem vigorous, well-made men. The com- 





mon costume is a red, ¢ap, like a nighteap; jacket 
with metal buttons, and breeches. The farm- 
buildings of one Bonder were shown me, on Lake 
Mjésen, who was estimated to be worth 100,000 
dollars; The guard, or estate, of this proprietor 
was on a hill, commanding an immense view, and 
like all the farms we have passed, formed, with its 
buildings, a little square, the interior being pro- 
tected from the winter winds. There was no indi- 
cation, among various houses, which was the main 
dwelling; but finding one’ hospitable-looking door, 
I rapped with my knuckles, and ‘a servant girl 
opened. She understood me, and summoned the 
master. He came soon,’ and looking at a sort of 
general letter I had, at once'showed me into an- 
other of the little houses in the square. ' There 
was something very notable in his appearance ; he 
was not exactly a ‘ gentleman’ in the usual ac- 
ceptation, not a man of the world, but he 
impressed you as a kind of natural prince; tall, 
strong, with commanding features and long black 
hair, and an air of genuine dignity. He wore the 
red woollen cap and the usual costume of the 
farmers. At each door, as he opened it, he 
stepped back and bowed, to let me in. I was 
shown into a large room with a handsome uncar- 
peted floor. The furniture was singular. On 
each side of the apartment were some splendid 
carved cabinets and tables, black with gilding— 
one with white pannels, having pictures in them— 
while in the midst of the room a common deal table 
stood, with enormous legs, and in the corners were 
small tables and wooden settees—just such as one 
would see in an English country ale-house. Near 
the door was a long, old clock, such as every New 
Englander is: familiar with in his oldest village 
houses. The host had gone out for a little while, 
as I was observing all this. He returned, and 
brought with him an old gentleman with a still 
more noble and patriarchal air. This one wel- 
comed me in the same dignified manner, and told 
me in a few words that he was a direct descendant 
from one of, the old Norwegian kings, Harold 
Haarfager. .A decanter was then brought in with 
a cordial, and a glass poured out for me. I sipped, 
and we all bowed, and quite seriously drank 
healths. This custom of the welcoming-drink 
dates back at least to times of the early Vikings. 
It appears in all the sagas. After some conversa- 
tion, I asked if they would have any objection to 
show a stranger the house. They had not, and 
gettmy a bunch of keys, the younger took me over 
one or two of the houses. ere were an immense 
number of. bedrooms; some,with plain farmer-like 
furnishing, others with elegant curtained beds and 
pieces, of splendid furniture. Seeing my interest, 
my host kindly went farther, and took me to the 
storeropms and attic. There were the winter 
coats, the bear-skins and fur's, and reindeer boots, 
and high water-boots; the blankets, and comfort- 
ables, and dresses; ‘then the little sleds and sleighs 
for ‘the snow; the ‘piles of round ‘oatmeal cakes, 
each a foot’ and a half in diameter, kept for the 
food of the labourers; heaps of birch bark for tan- 
ning, spinning-wheels for weaving, shoe-blocks for 
shoe-making—for on these farms all trades are car- 
ried on. Then to the kitchen, a still separate 
house again, with a sort of stone range in a corner, 
over which is a little roof, completely overshadowing 
it, and carrying off the smoke and flames of the 
cooking. In another part was a great tin tub for 
baking bread, and large vats or vessels for boiling. 
One side of the kitchen was occupied with beds for 
the servants. The next little log-house seemed to 
be for’ keeping preserved meats; another was used 
for some common farm purposes, and had a little 
eupola and bell, which is often seen in the Nor- 
wegian farm-clusters, and has a most picturesque 
effect. It gives a centrality to each group, as 
though they made up one home. There, were, I 
think, eight of these log-houses in this guard.” 

Mr. Brace is not a deep observer. Still he 
did. remark that which travellers, before him 
have had. the sagacity to notice in print,—viz., 
that you;may travel far upon the Scandinavian 
peninsula with safety if armed with the two 
magic words, “ Hesterne Strax.” 
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Lectures on the British Pocts. By Henry Reed. 

2 vols. (Philadelphia, Parry & M‘Millan ; 
London, Triibner & Co.) 


TIME was when the rapt minstrel was too sacred 
for criticism. His gift of song was reveren- 
tially received without examination of its qua- 
lity. Prophet, poet,: and , historian—-solemn 
preacher or sprightly satirist—his vaticinations 
and rhymes, his traditionary tales, his warnings 
and; his chastisements, were all. accepted in 
simple faith, and were sovereignly rewarded. 
Bards who in metrical showers rained ruin 
upon ruthless kings, would haye had a fine 
measure of scorn for lecturers audacious enough 
to criticize the merits of their hurricane odes. 
The minstrels of later days, really professional 
men in their way, who brought light, life, and 
reminiscences of love to dull old castles where 
the knights yawned through the peaceful day, 
and. maidens bored themselyes to death over 
works of tapestry which were never to end,— 
these poets or “doers” of their time existed 
before the period of lecturers. Their coming 
was hailed with delight. There was a rustling 
of robes and a clatter of arms, and an agreeable 
excitement as the stately company assembled 
in the hall where the minstrel swept the lyre, 
and repeated or improvised rhyming annals. 
As story or apologue went on, jthe grave lord 
of the castle, mayhap a king, stroked his beard 
as he listened ; younger soldiers drew them- 
selves up, at some rattling ballad of warriors’ 
deeds : the matronly countess shook the keys 
in her girdle when the rhymer grew daring 
in his jests, to indicate that these passed un- 
heard, and page and maiden gazed intently on 
the minstrel as he told some gaillard or some 
mournful ‘tale of love ; and if, perchance, they 
looked away from the master of song, it was 
only to cast glances at each other, or to ex- 
change smiles charged with messages like 
electric wires. The end of all was, that the 
minstrel rose only to quaff the wine presented 
to him,—and_ he was often bidden to put the 
cup. in'his bosom. A soft couch and good fare 
ne se to him of right; and when he went 
on his way, in the early dawn, the purse under 
his girdle was heavier than when he came, and 
“God speeds!” were sent after him from the 
lips and hearts of “honest men and bonnie 
lasses.” 

For such minstrels there was abundance of 
gratitude, but no criticism. Happy poets who, 
if they had reviewers, had only favourable re- 
porters of their qualifications! Like Moliere’s 
young. medical student, we have, indeed, 
“changed all that” ; but the change has been 
a gradual work; George the Third and a list- 
less court were wont to assemble once a year 
to hear the annual ode of Pye—“To welcome 
George’s natal hour.” Since then, the Laureate 
is paid and not listened to; but, on the other 
hand, Lecturers, not only European, but Ame- 
rican, sing scraps of songs to admiring audiences, 
and train the fatter to respect or disregard the 
authors thus analyzed. 

Walpole saw some such time coming when, 
as if afraid to seriously prophesy, he laughingly 
expressed a hint that the day might, perhaps, 
arrive, when then little towns in the then rebel- 
ling colonies would produce their Livys and 
Xenophons, their Maros and their Ovids. He 
suggested that this might be possible; that 
there might be transatlantic historians, poets, 
and philosophers ; but his prophetic soul was 
not audacious enough to predict, that while 
America produced sons of song, she would also 
be prolific in lecturers, who, cold and skilful 
as demonstrating anatomists, should roughly 
dissect our own tuneful children, or gently 
expatiate over their beauties, like the female 
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lecturer over the model of Venus, on the “lady’s 
day,” at an anatomical museum. 


Here before us is one of the coolest.and-most 
skilful.of his class. Mr. Reed held the post’ of 
Professor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania ; and there were not many 
men better qualified to exercise the duties of 
such a responsible office. In these Lectures, 

ublished by his brother, he commences with 

haucer and closes with Hartley Coleridge ; 
but does not include within the limits so mark- 
ed the names.of some whom. we are _accus- 
tomed to enroll on the list.of “ British Poets.” 
The ‘ Lectures’ deserve to be read on this side 
of the Atlantic,—-not only because of the ability 
displayed in them by the author, but also be- 
cause there is much originality of view in them, 
and that we have a certain interest in hearing 
what strangers or distant relatives have to say 
of our most darling children. Prof. Reed, too, 
is thoroughly independent. He has opinions 
of his own, and to these he gives fearless ex- 
pression. Young ladies will be horrified to hear 
that he rather pooh poohs Tom Moore as being 
now and then more of a wordy sentimentalist 
than a hearty, honest expounder of the tender 
feelings of a smitten breast. Further the 
worshipper of Byron will be shocked to learn 
that Prof. Reed holds the Author of ‘Childe 
Harold’ to have possessed, with all his ability, 
little knowledge of the history of poetry. 
We leave the Professor’s opinion of Byron 
(to whom as an artist he renders ample justice) 
to the judgment of his and our readers. But 
we beg to record our protest against that 
portion of his judgment on Moore. The 
immortal ploughman who wrote divinely of 
the human lasses he seduced, was assuredly 
not more sincere than the more polished poet 
who sings of nymphs as human as the other's 
lasses, but more refined. Neither is the melan- 
choly in “Oft in the stilly night,” to be set 
down as being feelingless as Punch, because it 
is expressed in terms which, after all, are in 
harmony with what every one’s imagination 
will make of the supposed gentleman pleasingly 
troubled when the “thought of other days 
comes o'er him.” 


But it is time for us to give a sample of the 
quality of our Lecturer, and we do not know 
that we can at once give a more favourable 
specimen of his critical style, and exhibit his 
independence of judgment, than by extracting 
a passage on Johnson's ‘ Lives of the Poets, — 
a work absurdly named, full of prejudices, 
dealing with people who were never poets, and 
omitting poets who should have taken the place 
of these ordinary people, and which, because 
it possesses one or two sketches that can hardly 
be equalled, is yet unworthy of its compre- 
hensive name, and, with the exceptions alluded 
to, of its high reputation :— 


“The reputation of Dr. Johnson, and the want 
of a better work on the subject, has given to his 
‘Lives of the Poets’ a circulation which has beyond 
all question been injurious to the cause of our 
imaginative literature. It was a luckless day for 
the poets when they fell into the hands of Samuel 
Johnson. This work; which it is absolutely neces- 
sary for me to notice, because it is the very book 
which is always resorted to as authority in the 
history and criticism of English poetry,—this work 
has an absurdity in the, capital letters of its title- 
page:—‘ The Lives of the most Eminent English 
Poets ;’? and when we open it, to our astonishment, 
as has been well said, the first'‘name we find is that 
of Cowley. What has become of the morning star 
of English poetry ? where is the bright Elizabethan 
constellation? Or, if names be more acceptable 
than images, where is the ever-to-be-honoured 
Chaucer? Where is Spenser? Where Sydney? 
And, lastly, where is Shakspeare? These, and a 





multitude of others, not unworthy to be placed near 
them, their contemporaries and succesgors, we have 
not. But in their stead we have Roscommon, 
Stepney, and Phillips, and’ Walsh, and ‘Smith, and 
Duke, and King, aud Sprat, Halifax, Granville, 
Sheffield, Congreve, Broome, and other reputed 
magnates, metrical writers utterly worthless and 
useless, except as instances to show what a small 
quantity of ‘brains is necessary to procure a consi- 
derable stock of admiration, provided the aspirant 
will accommodate himself to the likings and fashions 
of the day. The truth is, that, amidst all the small 
deer that were herded together by Johnson as the 
most eminent English poets, Milton is the one soli- 
tary poet of high eminence. But the wrong does 
not stop here. Passing by the consideration that 
Johnson’s registry excludes all but one of the 
greatest names, and includes all the little ones, or, 
at the least, abundance of them, the execution of 
the work is as wrong as the plan. It is full of false 
canons of criticism,—false, 1 do not hesitate to say 
as absolutely as Dr. Johnson could make an asser- 
tion, —false because at variance with the unim- 
peachable authority of the actual poetic inspirations 
of the great poets. Its incurable defect is an utter 
absence of imagination: it is a treatise on imagi- 
native literature produced by an unimaginative 
intellect. Yet it acquired in its day an authority 
which none dared publicly to question, though 
there were minds well endowed with the elements 
of true poetic character which deeply felt what 
injury was.done to the cause. That ardent enthu- 
siast, full of the fervour of genius, Sir Egerton 
Brydges, who died only a few years ago, has recorded 
the impression the work made on his mind at the 
time of its publication. ‘Theappearance of Johnson's 
Lives,’ are his words, ‘damped my spirits and froze 
the genial flowings of my soul: their captiousness, 
their hardness, their awkward humour, their affected 
raillery and capricious contempt, seemed like the 
burst.of discordant sounds upon fairy dreams. If 
the splendour of Collins could not save him from 
such rudenesses, what, I thought, must inferior 
powers expect?’ Another witness to a similar feel- 
ing, expressed, not after the lapse of years, but 
promptly, at the time, was Cowper. He revolted 
especially at Johnson’s treatment of Milton, and 
expresses a meek man’s warmest indignation at the 
critic’s. injustice. * * ‘Oh, I could thrash his old 
jacket till I made his pension jingle in his pocket!’ 
To this.playful vengeance of the gentle Cowper, let 
me add the belief that Johnson’s eulogy of the 
‘Paradise Lost’ bears the marks.of having been 
extorted from him, chiefly, I presume, out of defer- 
ence to Addison’s celebrated critical papers on that 
poem in ‘The Spectator.’ He had no sympathy 
with the highest: poetic genius that was contempo- 
rary with him. The fine powers of Gray, the 
elaborate finish of whose poetry, it might be 
thought, would have pleased him, were disparaged 
in a style disreputable toa candid critic. The high, 
aspiring imagination of the unfortunate Collins won 
no better treatment; and this is lamentable to 
think of, when we remember how his tender 
nature suffered for the want of sympathy, the fever 
of his visionary tremulous spirit turned in the 
anguish of disappointment to insanity, and his 
fitful career, closing in the succession of a moody 
melancholy, a few lucid intervals, and paroxysms 
of a maniac’s violence, when his shrieks were 
heard in the most appalling manner echoing 
through the cloisters of Winchester Cathedral. 
In all that was wrought by the pen of Dr, John- 
son, or all that rolled from his tongue, there 
is no evidence of his having any apprehension 
of a high effort of a pure imagination, whether 
of the earlier great poets or his contemporaries. 
When he assumed the office of the great critic 
of English poetry, he ventured on a ‘duty for 
which he was physically, intellectually, and mo- 
rally unfit.” 

Let us add, that Prof. Reed is as ready to 
award praise as he is fearless in expressing 
censure. In short, as a critic, he is obedient 
to the canon of Favart, who says, “le flambeau 
de la critique doit éclairer et non briler.” 








The, History of Dumbartonshire, from. the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
Joseph Irving. (Dumbarton; Irving.) 

Tux Scots—for: people who plume themselves 
on their traditions—are singularly deficient-im 
county histories. They liave no works answer- 
ing to Surtees’s ‘Durham’ or Ormerod’s ‘ Che- 
shire. And if a Scottish gentleman is curious 
about his native county the chances are that 
he must be content with what le finds in the 
‘Caledonia’ of Chalmers, and the ‘Statistical 
Account.’ To what shall we attribute this 
fact? Is it that the county families are less 
wealthy, and the Scottish clergy less literary, 
than those further south? Both these causes 
we areiaware go forsomething; but when both 
are allowed for, there is still room for wonder 
and perhaps for complaint. 

The present book is one of a class which is 
beginning in some degree to supply this literary 
want. The author:appears also to be the pub- 
lisher, and, though the scale of magnitude of 
his work is far below what would a. 
Southern ideas, it is very-respectably executed. 
He gives a narrative, concise, but not jejune, 
of the civil history of the shire, notices its con- 
spicuous families, and enables his reader to 
follow the changes of its social life. 'The*in- 
dustry required for such books ought'to be en- 
couraged in men of this author’s position; but 
we happen to know that such is not always the 
case in North Britain. 

Dumbartonshire —anciently the Lennox— 
deserved a history. It is a kind of boundary 
land between the Lowlanders and the Gael, 
embracing in its population men of both races, 
and it lies romantically encircled by Loch Long, 
Loch Lomond, the mountains of Stirlingshire, 
and the Clyde. It lays claim to having’ pro- 
duced St. Patrick, and it certainly produced 
Buchanan and Smollett. Here, early priests 
fasted and prayed and preached to the wild 
Celts. Here are still traces of the practical 
soldierly architecture of the conquering Romans. 
Here Bruce passed some of the happiest days 
of his life, in his castle of Cardross, overlooking 
the Vale of Leven—whence he rode out, falcon 
on fist—or yachted on the Clyde, or looked at 
the workmen employed in his palace and 
orchard. Probably the reader does not know 
that at Cardross, also, the great king kept both 
a lion—and a fool. There is something: cha- 
racteristic of the great, manly; and yet human 
and playful nature of Bruce in this strange 
selection of pets for a country seat. It was 
there, too, that he died, having left the heart 


——that illuminate was 
Of all bountie and all prowess, 


(as old Barbour sings)—to be carried by Sir 
James Douglas to the Holy Land. 

Mr. Irving faithfully traces “the Lennox” 
as playing its part in Scottish history, and: pro- 
ducing more than its share of conspicuous men. 
Its great Earls of Lennox were ever among the 
foremost in the fighting times, and the 
right wing of the army at Flodden, where, with 
Colquhouns, Campbells, Napiers, and other 
houses of the district, they dashed themselves 
fiercely, but hepelessly,-against the English 
pikemen. The county was, equally ready 
for those private fights which in Scotland 
had at least the effect of keeping folk; in 
training for publicones. The feud between the 
Macgregors and the Colquhouns in James the 
Sixth’s time reads in the telling like,a regular 
war, and that even if you are given to the 

erusal of the singular contribution to Scottish 
istory known as Pitcairn’s ‘Criminal, Trials’ 

Amidst.all the fighting and “ putting to the 
horn,” we should haye liked to see a little more 
notice of Buchanan than Mr. Irving gives him. 
True, the parish in which he was born is now 
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of Stirlingshire, but was “in Levinia 
otiee provincia” (as he himself tells us), at 
the time of his birth. Again, a further account of 
Smollett and his family might have been 
expected, at all events from a historian who 
puts in a note to inform us that a clergyman 
who made himself conspicuous by opposing the 
translation to Dumbarton of a very excellent 
brother clergyman, was great-grandfather to 
a writer now living. : 

Some interesting extracts from the kirk 
sessions books of the Pres of Dumbarton 
give a vivid picture of the Scotland of the 
seventeenth century. There are fines for 
drinking,— for keeping away from Kirk,— 
“sclander,”—and even for cursing “the Turkis.” 
There are also notices of the crimes of “con- 
sulting” and “ charming.” 

When the writer comes to more modern 
times, he furnishes us with an aneedote or two 
more likely to be generally liked than old- 
world stories. Apropos of the subject of roads 
and their modern improvements, he has the 
following curious story of a Scottish judge not 
long ago dead :— 

“North and south, the county was traversed by 
as good roads as any that had been laid down in 
Scotland, but several of the cross-roads were in a 
state little better than nature had formed them. 
Regarding some of them in the west part of the 
country, the humorous Patrick (Lord) Robertson 
was in the habit of narrating a good story. While 
travelling ona certain road in the West Highlands, 
off the main road, he found, to his surprise, that he 
had come to a point beyond which his carriage 
could not proceed. As it was.absolutely necessary 
he should reach his destination within a given time, 
and being quite unable to accomplish the distance 
on foot, he despatched some of his servants to the 
nearest house for a pair of stout blankets. These 
being procured, the corners were slung upon the 
shoulders of four sturdy Highlanders, and in this 
Celtic palanquin did the portly lord of session com- 
plete his journey. In moments of high glee he 
used to describe, with much unction, how the High- 
landers, having almost shaken him to pieces by 
jolting, still further tormented him by asking— 
‘ Are you easy, my lord? are you all right?” 

Local tradition in Dumbarton has preserved 
something of the illustrious Samuel which Bos- 
well has omitted to tell us.— 

“At Dumbarton Castle, Johnson, for once in 
his life, got himself into ‘a fix.’ The Doctor is 
reported to have entereda sentry-box which stood on 
one of the batteries, and was rather chagrined on 
finding that his egress wasa matter of some difficulty. 
Seeing the dilemma the Doctor had placed himself 
in, Mr. Campbell was about to offer his assistance; 
but Boswell stepped forward, touched him (Mr. C.) 
on the arm, and advised him to take no notice of 
the circumstance, and by no means to think of 
offering his aid, as such a proceeding would only 
tend to provoke the Dector, who was already some- 
what ruffled. Acting upon this suggestion, Mr. 
Campbell left Johnson to get out of his difficulty 
by his own efforts.” 

Altogether, this book merits our good word. 
It may not aspire to much more than a county 
reputation, but if such books were encouraged 
history would be more generally known. 





Life of George Washington. By Washington 
Irving. Vol. TV. Conclusion of the American 
War. (Bohn.) 

Mr. Irving’s fourth volume contains a tragedy, 

an idyl, and a poem,—the story of André’s fate 

and Arnold’s treachery, the picture of Wash- 
be retirement among honeysuckles and 
balsam-trees, and of his triumph as First Presi- 
dent amidst the cheers and prayers of a new 
nation. We forget his gloomy vigil on the 
banks of the Assanpink, Lord Cornwallis in 
front, the frozen Delaware behind, and. upon 
the Assanpink bridge we see an arch of laurels 





and a procession of young girls in white gar- 
ments strewing flowers before “the defender of 
the mothers, the protector of the daughters.” 
What a contrast in that New Jersey progress 
to the New Jersey campaign, between the 
illuminations of war and peace, the salute of 
cheerful guns and the deadly duel between the 
British and American batteries! When “ the 
grandest of causes had been won by skirmishes 
of sentinels and outposts,” and the greatest of 
New World soldiers and citizens was appointed 
to guard the free commonwealth he had created, 
it was not love of country, it was not ambitious 
thirst: that induced him to leave the grape-vines 
of Mount Vernon, the ivy, the hemlock, the 
holly, and green briars his hands had planted. 
There is more excitement, more tumult, more 
dramatic brilliance, in the history of the war, 
but that which will for ever fascinate mankind 
is the spectacle of Washington supreme in the 
American Republic,—a statesman and a warrior 
reverenced from ocean to ocean, a phenomenon 
to Europe, an idol of the multitude, yet not 
once deserting his genial and simple virtues, or 
yearning for the crown or mantle to purchase 
which others had sacrificed. their souls, but 
which were freely offered to him. 

The events recorded in this volume are those 
which transpired between January, 1780, and 
April, 1789. From that January to that April 
was the epoch of a revolution completed. The 
year 1780 opened when Washington was in 
camp at Valley Forge, his soldiers famished on 
half allowance, often without meat or bread, 
suffering from cold no less than hunger, com- 
pelled to draw upon the stinted resources of 
the inhabitants, and exposed to harassing at- 
tacks which they had few means of repelling. 
In the midst of these physical privations, the 
army had also to contend against vicious moral 
influences, — the pride, the dishonesty, the 
petulant caprice of General Arnold, whose 
ostentations embittered the jealousies of Phil- 
adelphia, and whose attachment to the daughter 
of a suspected person gave rise to unappeasable 
scandals. Moreover, military affairs were 
generally in a precarious condition; South 
Carolina was threatened; Sir Henry Clinton 
was advancing upon Charlestown; troops were 
embarking from New York; the South was in 
danger; the North could spare no assistance ; 
it was as much as Washington could do to 
protect the vital centre of the confederacy. 
As to the patriotic battalions, their spirit was 
admirable; but what could be expected from 
human nature when, with the depreciated 
paper currency, four months’ pay of a private 
soldier would not procure for his family a single 
bushel of wheat, when the pay of a colonel 
would not supply oats for his horse, when the 
earnings of a labourer were fourfold those of 
many a commissioned officer? Such were the 
General’s embarrassments: asusual, hemet them 
coolly and sagaciously ; but his lieutenants had 
now upon their hands the defence of Charles- 
town, assailed by the great force under Clinton, 
Tarleton’s dragoons, Ferguson’s riflemen.— 

“Ferguson was a fit associate for Tarleton in 
hardy, scrambling, partisan enterprise; equally 
intrepid and determined, but cooler and more open 
to impulses of humanity. He was the son of an 
eminent Scotch judge, and entered the army at an 
early age, and served in the German wars. The 
British extolled him as superior to the American 
Indians in the use of the rifle, in short, as being the 
best marksman living. He had invented one which 
could be loaded at the breech and discharged seven 
times in a minute. It had been used with effect 
by his . Washi n, according to British 
authority, had owed his life at the battle of Ger- 
mantown solely to Ferguson’s ignorance of his 
person, having repeatedly been within reach of the 
colonel’s unerring rifle.” 





Ferguson was a noble soldier, and Mr. 
Irving does full justice to his manly qualities.— 

“Several dragoons of the British legion broke 
into a house in the neighbourhood of Monk’s Corner, 
and maltreated and attempted violence upon ladies 
residing there. The ladies escaped to Monk’s 
Corner, where they were protected, and a carriage 
furnished to convey them to a place of safety. The 
dragoons were apprehended and brought to Monk’s 
Corner, where by this time Col. Webster had 
arrived. Major Ferguson, we are told, was for 
putting the dragoons to instant death, but Col. 
Webster did not think his powers warranted such 
a@ measure. ‘They were sent to head-quarters,’ 
adds the historian, ‘and, I believe, afterwards tried 
and whip’ We gladly record one instance in 
which the atrocities which disgraced this invasion 
met with some degree of punishment; and we 
honour the rough soldier, Ferguson, for the fiat of 
‘instant death,’ with which he would have requited 
the most infamous and dastardly outrage that 
brutalizes warfare.” 

The capitulation of Charlestown was a serious 
blow to the American cause; but the British 
commander too rapidly calculated that it im- 
plied the full subjugation of the South. An 
ordinary enemy might have been disheartened, 
but every volunteer in the American army was 
an extraordinary man, and stood to his colours 
with extraordinary tenacity. Among the bravest 
was Caldwell, the Presbyterian minister, who 
was wont in former years to discourse with a 

air of pistols on his pulpit cushion, whom the 

ories styled a “ Black-coated rebel firebrand,” 
and the patriots “a rousing gospel preacher.” 
His wife was murdered during the sack of a 
village by the British, when Knyphausen was 
marauding the Jerseys. At the fight of Spring- 
field Caldwell dealt retribution upon his foes.— 

‘‘None showed more ardour in the fight than 
Caldwell the chaplain. The image of his murdered 
wife was before his eyes. Finding the men in 
want of wadding, he galloped to the Presbyterian 
church and brought thence a quantity of Watts’s 
psalm and hymn books, which he distributed for 
the purpose among the soldiers. ‘Now,’ cried he, 
‘put Watts into them, boys!’” 

The booming of alarm guns had roused the 
country,—every valley had poured out its 
yeomanry,—thousands were in arms below the 
mountains,—and after a hundred harassing 
marches and battles, accompanied by afflictions 
of every kind, the party of independence saw 
the balance turn in its favour. The Jerseys 
were evacuated. The next campaign was 
among the “Scotch-Irish” of North Carolina, 
where Lord Cornwallis was in command. So 
fierce at an early period was the spirit of these 
borderers that it had been their boast in 1727 
“to pay no tribute to God or Cesar.” Mr. 
Irving describes with his invariable felicity the 
struggle among the Carolinian canebrakes, 
laurel copses, and morasses; but many will 
pass on eagerly to his narration of André’s 
story, romantic from the first, and so deeply 
tragic at its close. Far more than the novelist 
does the historian interest us in the career of 
that amiable and unhappy man— his love of 
Honora Sneyd, step-mother to Miss Edgeworth, 
—his mimic chivalry in the part of the Mis- 
chianza at Philadelphia, as “knight champion 
of beauty,’—his landing at Long Clove, “haunt 
of the owl and whippoorwil,”—his disguise,— 
his lonely march,—his capture,—his melancholy 
execution. To the anecdote of his correspon- 
dence with Mrs. Arnold Mr. Irving refers.— 

“Tt has been alleged that a correspondence had 
been. going on between her and André previous to 
her marriage, and was kept up after it; but as far 
as we can learn, only one letter passed between 
them, written by André, on August 16th, 1779, in 
which he solicits her remembrance, assures her 
that respect for her, and the fair circle in which he 
had become acquainted with her, remains unim- 
paired by distance or political broils, reminds her 
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that the Mischianza' had made him a ‘complete 
milliner, and offers his seryices to furnish her with 
supplies in’ that | department. ‘I shall be glad,’ 
adds! he-sportively,' ‘to enter into the whole detail 
of cap, wire; needles, gauge, &c:, and to the best of 
my’ abilities ‘render ‘you, in these trifles, services 
from which I: hepe you would infer a zeal to be 
further employed.’ The. apparent object’ of this 
letter was to: open'a convenient medium of commu- 
nication, which Arnold might use without exciting 
her suspicion.” i 

Here isa sketch of the Neutral Ground, ren- 
dered famous by André’s adventure :— 

“A beatiful region of forest-clad hills, fertile 
valleys, and dburiddint streams, but now almost 
desdlated ‘by the scourings of, Skinners and, Cow 
Boys; the former professing allegiance to the 
Anjiefican ¢anse, the latter to the British, but both 
arnt maratiders: One who had resided at the 
timé in this region giyes a sad picture of its state. 
Hoses plundered and dismantled, enclosures broken 
down, cattle carried away, fields lying waste, the 
roads ' grass-grown, ‘the eotntry mournful, solitary, 
silent—reminding one of the desolation presented 
in the sont Of'Deborah. ‘In the days of Shangar 
the'son of Ansth, in the days of Jael, the highways 
were unoccupied, atid’ the-travellers walked in by- 
paths. The inhabitants of the Villages ceased, they 
ceaged in Tsrael.”” 

No one forgets how Arnold ran away after 
his, confederate had. been arrested, His wife 
fell senseless to.the floor when he confessed his 
position. 

“ Mrs. Arnold remained, in her room in a state 
bordering on frenzy. - Arnold might well, confide 
in the humanity. and delicacy of Washington in 
respect, to.her. , He regarded her with the sincerest 
commis¢ration, acquitting. her’ of all’, previous 
knowledge ef her husband’s guilt. On remitting 
to her by one of his aides-de-camp the letter of her 
husbaad,, written from on board of the Vulture, he 
informed her that he had done all that depended 
upon himself to have him arrested, but, not having 
succeeded, he experienced a pleasure in assuring 
her of his safety.” 

Mr. Irving’s account: of André’s, execution, 
prefaced. by:a few remarks on. his case, will be 
read with ‘interest.— 

‘“‘It has been alleged in André’s behalf, as a 
mitigating circumstance, that he was involuntarily 
a spy. It'is true he did not come on shore in 
borrowed garb, nor with a design to pass: himself 
off for another, and procure secret information; 
but:he came; ‘under cloals' of midnight, in supposed 
safety, to effect the betrayal ofa holy trust:;' and 
it was his undue eagerness: to secure the objects of 
this clandestizie ‘interview ‘that brought him’ into 
the eondition ‘of \an .undoubted\ spy.) It: certamly 
should not soften our view of bis. mission, that he 
embarked in. it without :intenling ‘to stbject. him- 
self ‘to danger. .A spice’ of ‘damger ‘would have 
given it; aispice of- heroism, however’ spurious. 
When the :rendezvous: Was ‘first projected, he 


sought; through! at indirect channel, to let Artiold., 


know:that' he would come ‘out with a flag. (We 
allude! to:a! fetter:written by. him from New York 
on the 7th.df ‘September, uuder his feigned signa- 
ture, to’ Colonel Sheldon ;:evidently \ixtended to 
be tseentby Arnold:; ‘Iwill endeavour to obtam 
permission'to:go out with a/flag.’) If.an interview 
had taken place under that\ sacred protection, and 
a trramphant:tredson lidd been the result, what a 
brand) it: woukl have:affixed: to: André’s name, that 
he had prostituted a flag of truce to.such an end! 
Weudwell on these matters, not: to check the senti- 
menti of ‘sympathy awakened in: André’s behalf by 
hispersonal (qualities, but, to: vindicate the / fair 
namé'of Washingtan from that ‘blot’ which some 
have attempted to: ¢dast:‘npon it; because, in éxer- 
cising his isterm duty as protector | of the public 
weal :during-a time of sééret treason; he listened 
to poliey: and justice rather than meneyi: In doing 
so hé:todls counsel with &ome of his general officers. 
Theit opimions: coincided with his own~that, under 
present eivcumstances, it was important to give a 
signal warning to the enemy, by @ rigorous observ- 
ance/of the rules of war and the usages of nations 
in ike cases. But-although André’s request as to 





the mode of his death was not to be granted, it 
was thought best to let him remainin uncertainty 
on the subject ; no answer, therefore, was returned 
to his note. On the morning of the 2nd he main- 
tained a calm demeanour, though all around him 
were gloomy and silent. He even rebuked his 
servant for shedding tears. Having breakfasted, 
he dressed himself with care in the full uniform of 
a British officer, which he had sent for to New 
York, placed his hat upon the table, and, accosting 
the officers on guard—‘I am _ ready,’ said he, ‘at 
any moment, gentlemen, to wait upon you.’ He 
walked to the place of execution between two sub- 
altern officers, arm in arm, with a serene counte- 
nance, bowing to several gentlemen whom. he 
knew. Colonel Tallmadge accompanied him, and 
we quote his words. . ‘When he came within sight 
of the gibbet he appeared to be startled, and in- 
quired, with some emotion, whether he was not 
to be shot? Being informed that the mode first 
appointed for ‘his. death could not consistently be 
altered, he exclaimed, ‘‘ How hard is my fate !” 
but’ immediately added, ‘it will soon be over.” I 
then shook hands with him under the gallows, and 
tetired.’ While waiting near the gallows ‘until 
preparations were made, says another authority, 
who was’ present, he evinced some nervousness, 
putting his foot on a stone and rolling it ; and 
making an effort to. swallow, as if checking an 
hysterical affection of the throat. All things being 
ready, he stepped into the waggon ; appeared to 
shrink for.an instant, but, recovering himself, ex- 
claimed, ‘It will be but a momentary pang)!’ 
Taking off his’ hat and stock, and opening his 
shirt-collar, he. deliberately adjusted the noose, to 
his neck, affér which he took out a handkerchief 
and tied it over his eyes. Being told by the officer 
in command that his. arms must be bound, he drew 
out a second handkerchief, with which they. were 
pinioned. Colonel Scammel now told him that he 
had an opportunity to speak, if he desired it... His 
only reply was, ‘I pray you to bear witness that I 
meet my fate like a brave man.’ The waggon 
moved from under him, and left him suspended. 
He died almost without a struggle. He remained 
suspended for about half an hour, during which 
time. a deathlike. stillness prevailed over the sur- 
rounding naultitude.” 

Arnold professed to fear that the American 
people would avenge his crime upon his wife : 

‘ His fear for her personal safety from the fury 
of the ‘people proved groundless. That scrupulous 
respect for'the female sex, so prevalent throughout 
the United States, was her safeguard. While the 
whole country resounded with execrations of her 
husband’s puilt, while his effigy was dragged through 
the streets of ‘town and village, burnt at the stake, 
or swung on thé gibbet, ‘she passed on secure from 
injury or insult: “The éxecrations of the populace 
were silenced at her approach. Arriving at night: 
fall at a village where they were preparing for one 
of these burnings in effigy, the pyre remained: un- 
kindled, the people dispersed quietly to their homes, 
and the wife of the traitor was suffered to sleep in 
peace.” a 

The character of, Lafayette is largely devel- 
oped in this vohimie—his egotistic, but general 
zeal ; his fondness for showy soldiers, with trim 
wniforms, leathern helmets, and, crests of horse- 
hair; his eagerness, to, effect brilliant strokes ; 
his admiration of Washington’s. horsemanship. 
From De Chastellux, many piquant details are 
derived concerning the General's life in. camp : 

‘‘ There were twenty guests at table that day at 
head quarters.,, The dinner was in the English style, 
large dishes of butcher's meat and poultry, with 
different kinds of vegetables, followed. by pies and 
puddings and:a dessert of apples:and hickory nuts. 
Washington’s foridness.for'the latter. was noted by: 


ithe’ marquis; and. indeed was often. a| subjécti of 


remark. He would sit picking them by the hour 
after dinner, a& le sipped: his wine and conversed.' 


One of the general’s aides:de.camp. sat by -hith at) 


the end of the talile according to,custom, to darve 
the dishes and circulate the wine... .Healths were 
drunk and toasts were given ; the latter were some- 
times given by the general through his aide-de- 
camp. The conversation was tranquil and pleasant. 





Washington willingly entered into some details 
about the principal operations of the war, ‘but 
always,’ says the marquis, ‘with a modesty and 
eonciseness which proved sufficiently that it was out 
of pure complaisance heconsented totalk about him- 
self.’ * * It was, about half-past seven when.the 
company rose from table, shortly after which, those 
who were not of the household departed. There 
was a light supper of three or four dishes, with 
fruit, and abundance of hickory nuts; the cloth was 
soon removed ;, Bordeaux and Madeira wine were 
placed upon the table, and conversation went on. 
Colonel Hamilton was the aide-de-camp who offi- 
ciated, and announced the toasts,as they occurred. 
‘It is customary,’ writes the marquis, ‘towards the 
end of‘the supper to call upon each one for a senti- 
ment, that is to say, the name of some lady to whom 
he is attached by ‘some sentiment either of love, 
friendship, or simple preference.’ ” 

The conflicts with “the mountain men” on 
the frontiers of Carolina and Georgia resulted 
disastrously for the royal arms,—the battle of 
the i completed the chagrin of ‘Corn- 
wallis. He moved off with “something like a 
Tartar move,” as Clinton said, through the deep, 
red-clay morasses,—he, destroyed his. b e 
and raced the American army to the, banks. of 
the! Dan.— 

‘“Great abilities were shown by the commanders 
on either side in this momentous trial of acti 
and skill. It was'a long and severe march for ‘both 
armies, through’ a ‘wild and rough country, thinly 
peopled, ‘cut’ up by streams, partly covered by 
forests, along deep and frozen roads, under drench- 
ing rains, without tents at night, and with scanty 
supplies of provisions. The British suffered the 
least, for they were well equipped and comfortably 
clad; whereas the poor Americans were badly off 
for clothing, and many of them without shoes. 
The patriot armies of the revolution, however, were 
accustomed in their winter marches to leave eyi- 
dences of their hardships in bloody feotprints.” 

To Arnold, the issue’ of the contest in Vir- 
ginia was of the last importance,— 

‘Great must have béen the apprehensions of the 
traitor, while that enterprise threatened to entrap 
him.’ ‘He knew the peculiar peril impending over 
him; it had been announced_in the sturdy reply of 
an American prisoner, to his inquiry what his coun- 
trymen would do to him if he were captured. ‘They 
would cut off the leg wounded in the service of your 
country and bury it with the honours of war; the 
rest of you they would hang !”” 


The result. was favourable to the Americans, 
but Arnold escaped. Mr. Irving, in a style as 
warm.and bright as the blood that flowed in 
every plain and valley, narrates the progress 
of the campaigns east and west, north, and 
south, on land and water—on the high hills of 
Santee, off the Virginian capes, at Camden) on 
the Chesapeake, at the Eutaw Springs, and 
at Yorktown; where Washington himself fired 
the first great gun, where Governor Nelson 
pointed out his own house’ as mark for the 
artillerymen, where. Cornwallis, . before (‘the 
deadly struggle began,-sent-an-aged gentleman 
in safety out of the, town, and, where De Chas- 
tellux was smitten with poetic wonder at the 
light and shade ‘effects (also the hurricane 
clamour) of a bombardment :—- 

“‘The..bomb-shells_from the besiegers and the 
besieged are incessantly crossing each other's path 
in the air. They are eledrly visible in the form of 
a black ball in the day, but: in the night they appear 
like a fiery. meteor with a blazing! tail, most’ beau- 
tifully -brilliant, :ascending ‘thajestically from the 
mortar toa certain altitude, and gradually descend- 
ing to the spot where they are destined to execute 
their’ work . of. destruction, ;;; When a shell falls: it 


\whirls round, burrows and éxcavates the earth to a 


considerable’ extent, and, ‘bursting; makes dreadfal 
havo¢: around:—Seme.of oir shells, over-reaching 
the town, are seen:to fall into the river; and, burst- 
ing, throw: up ‘columns: of water like the spouting 
monsters of the deep.” 
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The fall of Yorktown was the ‘signal for an 
outburst of triumphant jubilee in ‘America :— 

“Far different was the feeling of the British 
ministry When news of the event reached the other 
side of the, Atlantic. ‘Lord George ‘Germain was 
the first'to announce it to Lord North ‘at his office 
in Downing ‘Street. ‘And how’ did ‘he '‘také it?’ 
was the inquiry. (As he would have taken & ball 
in the breast,” replied Lord George ; * for he’ opened 
his arms, exclaiming wildly as he paced up and down 
the apartment, “Oh God! it is’ all ‘over!” 

ashington, in'1783, told the’ army that “he 

had erONe grey in their serv ice, and was now 
growing blind.” The Treaty..of January re- 
leased him, from his, warlike, labours. It was 
his duty; to lay the first.stone,of a, free emipire, 
and. then, on Christmas: Eve, he rested. his 
on the pillow of péace, at his beloved Mount 
Vernon,” “with my lambkins;about.me,” as he 
said,— 

“There was nothing awkward or violent in the 
transition. , He seenied’ to be in his natural element. 
Mrs. Washington, too, who had presided with’ b gules 
dignity at head-quarters, arid ‘cheeréd: the! wi — 
gloom of Valley ‘Forge with her presence,’ preside 
with equal amenity and grace’ at the-simplé board 
of Mount! Vernon. ' She ‘had'a cheérful good sense 
that always made her an agreeable companion, and 
was an, excellent manager. “She bas been remarked 
for an inyeterate habit, of knitting, It had, been 
acquired, or atleast fostered, in the wintry encamp- 
ments. of, the Revolution, where she, used to, pet.an 
example to her lady visitors, by diligently, plying 
her needle, knitting stockings for’ the; poor, desti- 
tute soldiery,” 


He had always attended to his estate, even | 


in the midst of campaigns; but it.was new his 
delight to watch the whitethom blooming, to 
plant evergreen; to clear the pine-groves of 
underwood, to search among: the swamps’ and 
creeks for young elms, willow. s, and lilacs, to 
sow buck-eye nuts , and to twine scarlet honey- 
suckles round the pillars of his verandah. From 
this noble calm he was roused by being called 
to take the lead of the nation,— 

‘“‘There for the present we-leave him.’ ‘So far 
our work. is complete, comprehending the whole 
military life of ‘Washington; and his agency in 
publie affairs, up.to: the formation of our constitu- 
tion. How well we have executed it, we leave to 
the public: to determine ;' hoping-o find it, as: here- 
tofore, faar more-easily satisfied with the result: of 
our labours than we are_.outselves; . Should the 
measure of health and good spirits, with which a 
kind Providence has blessed, us ‘beyond the usual 
term of literary labour, be still obit inued, we may 
go on, aiid in another volume pive the presidential 
careér ‘atid ‘closing lifé' of Washington. Tri! the 
mean ‘tirte; having — a: resting-place in our 
task, we stay. our hands, lay’ by our pen, and seek 
that relaxation and repose “which igatherinig a 

uire.’ 


req 

Theeatnest wish of.every: rend will be, that 
Mr, Irving may be enabled, after this “ relax- 
ation and repose,” to finish his work and present 
us with ‘The. Life, of. Washington’ complete. 

OUR LIBRARY ‘TABLE. 

The Comet of ‘1536, being popular Replies to 
everydat, Questions. By J. Russel] Hind. . (Parker 
& Son.)—We remember reviewiny Mi. Hind’s first 
work’ .om this subject, as long:age as when he had 
only discovered tiwo planets; .orlins1848;' He ithen 
believed:iit the ideritity of ‘the! comets of !126d:and: 
1556; and ‘believed that a thidd appearance: 
be expected spéedily.: 
whieh, considering the effect of perturbation; is no 
improbablé Thargin: fora conjecture! to require: 
It isto be remembered: that!ive: have! npt: those 
accuratiédctounts of te Appearanceef {1 264 hardly {:! 
even of 1556, whichi would: enable the asbronomér 
to use the theoty of guavitation,.as was doe: with 
Halley’s — beth in ‘the ‘last century: and: the 
present.'' In the meanwhile, '‘niuch :attention has 
been paid: by astrofiomers to the subject in the last 
nine years, and this oozing out to:the widé world, 





might | 
Nine :years: have elapsed, }'am 


the wide world made up its mind that it ‘was to be 
burnt alive, and fixed a day. The day turned out 
rather cool ‘for the season, and the world consented 
to live on. Mr. Hind discusses all the questions 
in a popular manner, gives his account of the pre- 

ceding appearances, and of some new historical 
information, of the methods ‘of calculating, .&c. 

It seems'that the most recent materials and caleu- 
lations’ make it probable that the comet! will re- 
appear between 1857 and: 1861. | Then follow 
discussions’ about the possibilities and. the effects of 
a collision of a comet ‘with the earth! Why: is 
this word used? Has the astronomer, any reason ; 
to conclude that the thickest parti of a.cometi ‘bears 
as much comparison to our earth in solidity as a 
puff of smoke from ja'cigar bears to a gramite rock? 
Are not all the presumptidné, and those-no weak 
ones, the other way? May not plenty /of comets 
have already found their level in the higher-strata 
of our'atmosphere, and'may they not: be! thers still? 
To be afraid of a comet while we are living on an 
earth the interior of which we can only judge of by 
what we'seé at the craterof the volcano, is about 
as absurd ‘as! for the: passengers to lodk: ati the: pos- 

sible collision of a donkey with the trai, while 
they/have 'a farnace which vomits hot cinders at 
their head. So far'as we know, that:is>dor-those, 
who want fears of the unknown, the comets will 
do exceedingly well: but earthquakes, thé possibility 
of new voleanoes, ‘&c.; should not be entinely neg- 
lected ; andthe theory of epidemics being caused 
by comet matter falling down from -the -— air 
should: be; cherished. 

Memorials of Samuel Garnoy. By Mrs. ‘Thomas 
Geldart.:» (Cash.)—The life of every good mian is 
worth studying; and, in so much, these ‘Memorials 
of Samuel Gurney’ are valuable to the world be: 
yond the circle of relatives—in his case, we: appre- 
hend, a wide one. . Butfor the world! in general, 
there was little to tell. Prosperity, houseliold ‘love, 
and ‘beneficence, an active life ‘and. ai quiet de‘ 
parture:—the above twelve words narrate siearly 
all that is to be tald. The:residue, or amount of 
anecdote, resolves: itself into a detail of worldly 
courtesies and distinctions which befell the opulent | 
and philanthropic member of a sect ‘the life/breath 
of which is'professedly unworldliness and asceticism. 
Were the civilities of the late Queen Dowager.and ; a 
the compliments ; of the ex-Queen of: French 
necessary,to the picture of a good man’s life? Re, 
they not, after their kind, a little resemble ag; 
ture of yain feathers added, to, the, broad beaver or 
the silken poke bonnet of Quakerdom? ¢, have 
noticed. in ether biographies of the kind . z mild 
complacency, in mention of “the, ones of the 
earth,” somewhat.at variance wit ithe 
of speech, behaviour, and apparel” which, are en- 
jpined by. i by, the,drab rubric on. the followers of 

or. is, the matter wholly unimportant, if it be 
only, an occasional chargcteristic,—the. peculiarity 
and height of profession, made and, maintained by 

“outward. and. visible, signs”, subjecting all. its 
inakers,. to ,a, very close scrutiny, if, they, ,t00,. be, 
proyed aecessible,, be it, ever 80 mildly, or, meekly, 

‘pomps and vanities.” 

ars Astobiography of 4 Phrenologist, , Edited by, 
David G. Goyder,  (Simpkin, Marshall & Go, ), 

—The announcement that this work is ‘edited® 
by Mr. Goyder i is merely an instance of the author's’ 
modesty, as it is really the’ Editor’s ‘own’ ditto- ' 
biography that is Here introdticed 'to "the ptiblic: 
It is evidently ‘a’ genuitie' autobiography, aid ‘as 
such is not without its interest,’ In early ‘life! the 
author’ experienced ‘many: Vicissitudes, which’ he 
nartates with a naiveté perfectly his own At nine 
years’ of age. he was leftan orphail’ and had) to: 
struggle on ih the’ world unbefriended.' He! even- 
tually "became a teachér in'a school, 4 predcher' 

ingle! the Swedehborgians, and‘an ardent Phreno: 
Being deaf and inhis'sixtidth year, he:has:|/ 
are his: wtemedia in writing these en rof:7! 
3 life. ils Ptss4 

1 Directions fon the: Preparation and aiamaitiads 
of the Mairiné Aquarium. | By R. M. Stark..:(Edine: 
burgh, ‘Edsnonston & .)—These directions 
are plain.ad simple, and! evidently written -by 
one practically acquainted with the art of domesti- 
cating the inhabitants of the ocean, 





Murtin ‘Doyle's: Common Things-of Every:Day 


i} each‘ faniily'' t6 ma! 


_| We Bee 


Fox. | 


Life. (Routledge & Co.)—This shilling’s worth 
commences with remarks on “‘ Home,” rapidly 
passes on to the subjects of fish, pigs, cock-ale, 
smoky chimneys, 'tea, gutta percha, trade winds, 
coins, and finishes up with the uses of glass. Such 
reading ean hardly om véry instructive; it is certainly 
amusing, and, as the author. observes, “may induce 
the reader to pursue inquiry.” 

A Key to the Adulteration of our Daily Food. 
By William Dalton.. (Marlborough & Co.)—This 
is avowedly a cheap compilation on the subject. of 
the adulteration of, food. The mature of these 


adulterations cannot. be too widely known, and we, 


believe the most aia way of wang s a stop to 
them | at the , Pie public mind,, 


For those who cat 
worth of J Dr, Has a 


Mae nd others, 

little b the mee that 

the food pe nt iat “ t cael is adulterated, 
The English Bread-Book, for Domestic Use... By 


Eliza Acton. (Lon; 
whose, work on ‘Modern ¢ LE must be fan 
to all good housewiyes, 1s impressed with the fact, 
that, importa t as by ‘ 
English, pedple,, , there are 
do not know how, tox 
stepped forward wi ay 
cooking arts, to i ruc 
make We see no more effectual way 
of avoiding the miserable compound of flour 
alum, which, in, spite of ‘dll our sanitary talk, we 
are obliged to oli 16 os. day to day, than for 
é its’ Own ‘bread. In ‘this 
book, Miss Acton pt that, in every house’ pos- 
sessed of ah overt, ‘this ‘can’ ‘be conveniently ‘and 
cheaply ‘done: ’ All that seems to be required is'an’ 
ordinary modicum of cotnriion' sense and the energy 
to persevere hi ‘the’ éxperiment,'and noone ‘need 
suffer from’ thé wrétchied adulteration to’ which the 
bread ‘in’ bakets? shops appears ‘to ‘bé universally 
subinitted: 

Major R.'G. Mabgdepor! of the Bengal Retired 
List, having beguiled his leisure intervals in India 
by translating ‘portions of the Greek Anthology 
‘into English verse, has now collected some of his 
versions into a volume entitled Epitaphs from the 
Greek Anthology. He bays; he has sought “to give 

a faithful and forcible version in ‘preference to a 
more polished paraphrase—to retam the Greekish- 
ness of the original’ as much as possible, rather 
than ‘to:refine :away and modernize its simplicity 
and quaintness.”| That he has admirably sue- 
geeded. in! avoiding polish and refinement we are 
quite ready to: testify; but we, cannot so unhesita- 
tingly admit his:elaim to fidelity and force, nor do 

‘:Gndekishness”| of the couplet— 

Timon ! who ‘Timon art-no more, 
i Light, darkness, which is worst a bore? 
nA ‘New and Complete’ Course, Theoretiéal .and 
Practical}; of strictly Graduated ‘Grammatical. ard 
Idiomatic Studies of the French Language, by A. A. 
De Charérite, ‘French! Master in the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich, comes ‘before the public 
under the sanction of the: War Office. It contains 

everything ‘necessary:to a thorough knowledge of 
‘French, arraiigediin a manner adapted to the gra- 


ae numbers. wha 
e 
Ee knowledge of all 


| usual space is devotell to a comparison of the French 


‘and English ‘languages; : particularly in the idioms.: 
‘Wethink the:author: bad! fallen :inte ‘the error of 
‘excessive ‘diffuséiess, not only here but in other. 

‘of ‘his work, which: he has thus ified: to 


‘an inceniveniént bulkiness. Most of the ididms he: . 


has) adduced may! be’ fonrid in any: tolerable: dic- 


tionary, and! might have’ beet sufficiently — 


trated: by fewer examples, if it: was necessary 'to 
introduce 'them herd at all—-which sortie will — 
LM. ‘Antoine’ Riéche’s: G7 





0. Fr 


‘qorpact, { lubid, idnd iscientific exposition ’ of = 


rinciples:‘and usages of ; the French Janguage. 

n the course: of his. :twenty years’ residence as a 
teacher in! this:country, M: Roche’ has acquired 
‘valuable experience; the results of which are visible 
‘throughout | his: Granimar.:: He‘ eomprehends ‘the 
‘various particulars undéri as’ few general pringiples 
as possible, and is happy: seizing upon the true 
bond ‘of /union: between the isolated’ phenomena. 
His treatment of the past participle, the use of the 





indicative and subjunctive. moods, the imperfect 


: Co; >) Miss Acton, 


38, and ever must be, to. 


people how te. 


ar ny more expen iye 


has, therefore, | 


dual advance: of the English student.| More than’ . 
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and’ past definite tenses, s, and other matters of dif. 


ficulty to English learners, i is s magterly. 
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MARBLES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Prof. Faraday has addressed the following letter 
to Dean Milman on the present state of the mar- 
bles in the British Museum.— 


Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, April 30. 

My dear Dr. Milman,—I wish I could write 
anything satisfactory, in reply to your note about 
the marbles in the British Museum. I examined 
them, in respect of their condition as to dirt, on the 
24th instant; and more particularly a Caryatide, 
No. 128; the Shaft of a Column, No. 118; and 
some of the Metopes in the Elgin Gallery. The 
marbles generally were very dirty; some of them 
appeared as if dirty from a deposit of dust and soot 
formed upon them, and some of them, as if stained, 
dingy, and brown. The surface of the marbles.is 
in general rough, as if corroded; only a very few 
specimens present the polish of finished marble: 
many have a dead surface; many are honey- 
combed, in a fine degree, more or less; or have 
shivered broken surfaces, calculated to hold dirt 
mechanically. I found the body of the marble be- 
neath the surface white. I found very few places 
where the discolouration seemed to be produced by 
a stain penetrating the real body of the unchanged 
or unbroken marble. Almost everywhere it ap- 
peared to be due to dirt (arising from dust, smoke, 
soot, &c.) held, mechanically, by the rough and 
fissured surface of the stone. The application of 
water, applied by a sponge or soft cloth, removed 
the-coarsest dirt, but did not much enlighten the 
general dark tint. The addition of rubbing, either 
by the finger, or a cork, or soft brushes, improved 
the colour, butstill left it far below that of a fresh 
fracture. The use of a fine, gritty powder, with 
the water and rubbing, though it more quickly 
removed the upper dirt, left much imbedded in the 
cellular surface of the marble. I then applied 
alkalies, both carbonated and caustic; these quick- 
ened the loosening of the surface dirt, and changed 
the tint of the brown stains a little; but they fell 
far short of restoring the marble surface to its pro- 
per hue and state of cleanliness. I finally used 
dilute nitric acid, and even this failed; for, though 
LI could have gone on until I had dissolved away 
the upper marble, and left a pure surface, even 
these successive applications, made, of course, with 
care, but each time producing a sensible and even 
abundant effervescence, and each time dissolving 
enough marble to neutralize the applied acid, were 
not sufficient to reach the bottom of the cells and 
fissures in which dirt had been deposited, so as to 
dislodge the whole of that dirt from its place. The 
examination has made me despair of the possibility 
of presenting the marbles in the British Museum 
in. that state of purity and whiteness which they 

originally possessed, or in which, as I am informed, 


like marbles can beseen in Greece and Italy at the 


present day. The multitude of people who fre- 








quent the galleries, the dust which they raise, the 
necessary presence of stoves, or other means of 


| warming, which, by producing currents in the air, 
| carry the dust and dirt in it to places of rest, 


namely, the surfaces of the marbles; and the Lon- 
don. atmosphere in which dust, smoke, fumes, are 
always present, and often water in such proportions 
as to deposit a dew upon the cold marble, or in the 
dirt upon the marble, are never-ceasing sources of 
injury to the state and appearance of these beau- 
tiful remains. Still, I think that much improve- 
ment would result from a more frequent and very 
careful washing; and I think that the application 


| of a little carbonated alkali (as soda) with the water 


would be better than soap, inasmuch as the last 
portions of it are more easily removed. It requires 
much care in washing to secure this result; but 
whether soap or soda be employed, none should be 
allowed to remain behind. Dry brushing or wiping 
is probably employed in some cases; if so, it should 
be-applied with care, and never, whilst the objects 


| are damp, or from the conditions of the weather 


likely to be so. In several cases there is the 
appearance as if such a process had resulted in 
causing the adhesion of a darker coat of dirt than 
would have been produced without it; for convex, 
front, underlying portions of a figure are in a 
darker state than back parts of the same figure, 
though the latter are more favourably disposed for 
the reception of falling dirt.—I am, my dear Dr. 
Milman, humbly and truly yours, M. Farapay. 





LONDON PICTURE GALLERIES. 

Sir Charles Eastlake has drawn up a Report on 
certain minor galleries of pictures which exist in 
London, for the benefit of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners. The Report, besides serving its special 
purpose, contains much curious information on 
old portraits and pictures, and on City Companies. 
Tt runs as follows.—- 

TEMPLE. 

The large picture, ascribed to Vandyck, repre- 
senting Charles the First on horseback, attended 
by an equerry bearing his helmet, is the principal 
picture in the hall of the Middle Temple. The 
mere surface appears to be in a good state, the 
canvas exhibiting no inequalities; whereas the 
canvas of some other portraits, hanging near it, is 
loose. The picture has suffered greatly in general 
effect. The whole of the architectural portion and 
the whole of the foreground have become dark; the 
dress of the helmet-bearer and the shadows of the 
horse are also, in part, reduced to the same state, 
A large proportion of the vast canvas is now a 
dark mass, in which the objects are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. The sky and landscape are obscured 
in the same proportion. The head of the King is 
somewhat lighter than other portions originally, 
perhaps, of equal brightness. This is probably in 
consequence of the head having been, at some former 
period, more cleaned than the rest of the picture. 
The head of theattendant (which, though theshadows 
have darkened, is quite in the manner of Vandyck), 
originally lower in tone, is in the same obscured 
state as the rest of the picture. It is probable that 
the monotonous darkness of large portions of this 


work is not referrible to the effects of a London | 


atmosphere alone, but partly, if not chiefly, to the 
use of a dark ground or priming. Among the 
other portraits in the same hall, that of James the 
Second may be mentioned as being in an obscured 
condition, in the face, as well as in the other parts. 
This appears to be also the consequence in a great 
degree of a dark ground. The discolouration of 
the pictures generally, caused by smoke, must, 


modern, The older specimens, from having been 
painted originally with an insufficient body of 
colour, have a weak and flat as well as a ding 
effect. I was informed that all the pictures in this 
apartment had been cleaned in 1851. 

The Library.—Portrait of Robert Ashley, the 
founder, 1641. A very indifferent work, extremely 
dark throughout; the canvas injured in parts, 
Injuries, such as cracks from folds, and even irre. 
gular rents, afterwards mended, are not unfrequent 
in old pictures of this kind, executed on canvas, 
A small portrait in the Parliament Chamber, 
unimportant as a work of Art, representing Lord 
Hardwicke as Chief Justice, 1733, exhibits the 
traces of such injuries in subsequent repairs. The 
temporary removal of portraits in large establish- 
ments, for the purpose of cleaning or repainting the 
walls, is a probable cause of accidents (not to speak 
of the unsound state in which pictures are.some- 
times presented as gifts), On such occasions the 
portraits are often incautiously piled together, so 
that frames come in contact with canvases, the 
results are bruises and rents. Such accidents are 
likely to be more serious if the pictures have not 
been lined. 

BARBER-SURGEONS’ HALL. 

The celebrated Holbein is painted on wood, con- 
sisting of several pieces joined vertically. Some 
joinings are quite visible, but none have separated 
widely. It is unfortunate that the heads in this 
picture are more injured than many of the acces- 
sories. Portions of the King’s dress, the diapered 
background, and other ornaments, the carpet and 


| matting on the floor, are all better preserved than 


however, at a former period have been considerable. | 
It seems that a charcoal and wood fire was at first , 


kept burning in the centre of the hall, and that, in 
consequence, the pictures had some sort of cleaning 
every five or six years. The fire was discontinued 
early in the present century, and since then the 
cleaning has not been renewed. The effects of a 
former partial cleaning are apparent in a German 


| picture of the ‘Judgment of Solomon,’ the lighter 


portions of the principal figures having been made 
especially conspicuous. 


The Parliament Chamber (Temple).—Several por- | 
| traits are preserved here, some comparatively | lighter state: a head of Inigo Jones, copied from 


the portraits, and show that the picture was ori- 
ginally executed in the most careful manner of the 
master. The heads are all more or less injured, and 
some are so much repainted as to present scarcely 
a vestige of the original work. The head of the 
King is among those that have suffered in this 
respect. The heads of Chambers and Dr. Butts on 


| the left, and those of Aylef and Monforde on the 


right, are now, perhaps, the best, as having been 
less overpainted ; but they are rubbed, and have 
lost their modelling; the character and individuality 
that depend on truth of form are, however, still 
striking in many instances. The upper row of 
heads on the right side has either been entirely 
repainted, or was originally by an inferior hand. 
This picture does not exhibit the embrowned 
appearance caused by London smoke; its injuries 
are far more irreparable. Its decay may probably 
be attributed to cleaning, as the well-preserved 
state of most of the accessories shows that the 
picture was in itself calculated to resist the effects 
of time. The cleaning of portraits is always 
carried furthest in the heads; the desire to give an 
apparent vivacity to the most interesting parts is 
the cause of those parts being first destroyed. I 
could obtain but scanty information respecting the 
history of former cleanings and restorations. A 
royal mandate, dated 1617, from James the First, 
authorized the temporary removal of the picture to 
be copied, and it was probably then also cleaned. 
Its subsequent treatment seems to be unknown, 
except that from 1752 it had not been touched till 
one of the Company undertook to varnish all the 
pictures in the court-room. The result is said to 
have been unsuccessful, and the varnish was re- 
moved in 1844. On that occasion the pictures 
were, for the first time, inclined forwards, having 
been previously flat against the walls. In a small 
room, having a domestic character, like that now 
referred ‘to, “this inclined position ‘of the pictures 
would not be observed; but the conditions of archi- 
tectural regularity, in large halls, require that the 
painted decorations should be ‘upright, and, in 
general, close to the walls. Such an arrangement 
is, however, unfavourable to the due display and, 
in some degree, to the preservation of pictures; 
inasmuch as a picture (assumed to be above the 
eye) is better seen when inclined forwards, while 
its surface is then less liable to collect. dust. The 
exceptions, as in the case of frescoes, need not be 
here considered. Of the other pictures in the 
court-room, some exhibit the effects of dark grounds, 
such as the portraits of a Spanish lady and gentle- 
man. Others, more solidly executed, are ina muc 
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Vandyck, has an almost modern freshness, appa- | 
rently the result of recent cleaning. 
GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
Portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham, ascribed to 
Holbein, presented in 1845. The picture, painted 
on wood, is said to have been in an unsound state 
previous to that time, It was well repaired and 
restored by Mr. Peel, of Golden-square. The 
hands are rubbed, but not much repainted; the 
face, through which a crack passed, has been, 
necessarily, more extensively repaired. It must be 
obvious that the present state of a work so recently 
restored can be no criterion of the effects of a 
London atmosphere. ; 
MERCHANT TAILORS’ HALL, 
The older pictures, such as portyaits of Charles 
the Second, James the Second, and William and 
Mary, exhibit that monotony and opacity in the 
darker parts, which is one of the worst results of 
time on pictures executed on a dark ground, or 
with colours having a tendency to lose their trans- 
parency and to blacken. Of some whole lengths 
on the walls of the staircase, some are now reduced 
to a very sombre state. In the court-room are 
some old portraits on wood. They are of little 
interest as works of Art, but, though mostly the 
worse for age, they present a faded rather than a 
blackened appearance. A more modern picture 
representing Henry the Seventh presenting the 
Charter to the Company, the figures being small in 
size, was painted and presented by Nathaniel 
Clarkson in 1778. Its present dingy appearance 
may be partly attributed to its situation over a fire- 
place. The advantage of a solid execution in resist- 
ing the effects of time, and possibly of cleaning, is 
instanced in a portrait of George North, said to be 
by Hudson. A portrait of more modern date, by 
Opie, has suffered: though solidly prepared, the 
last thin paintings have disappeared, leaving the 
picture in an inharmonious state. There are some 
fne modern portraits in this building; among 
others, a portrait of the Duke of Wellington, by 
Wilkie. The good practice of keeping pictures 
well strained appears to have been, in this instance, 
carried to excess, probably by the painter himself; 
the canvas on one side having started from the 
nails that secured it to the stretching-frame. On 
inquiry I found that all the pictures in the building 
had been cleaned in 1851. 
DRAPERS’ HALL. 
On the staircase is a very large equestrian por- 
trait of the Duke of Marlborough, with allegorical 
figures, by Sir James Thornhill; an indifferent 
picture, but in good state, exhibiting no effects of 
London smoke nor other evidence of neglect. The 
portraits preserved in the various rooms are all in 
aremarkably good state; among them are those 
of Sir William.Clayton and Sir Joseph Sheldon, 
pictures of merit, by Kneller and Gerard Voest. I 
was,informed that the pictures belonging to this 
establishment are dusted and wiped about once in 
two months: if,any of them have suffered in 
former times, they appear, at all events, to be now 
carefully attended to. In the Long Gallery, a 
Holy Family, ascribed to Bellini, has been exten- , 
sively repainted. In the Court-room is a picture 
representing a lady anda boy. It is said to have 
been copied and cleaned when Bartolozzi engraved 
it, under the title of ‘Mary Queen of Scots and 
Son,’ by Zucchero. The correctness of that 
designation has been questioned. The picture is a 
work of merit, and, though not uninjured by time, 
exhibits at present none of the ordinary conse- 
quences of London smoke. 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
The portrait of Edward VI. by Holbein, which | 
was requested to examine, had been sent, with 
one or two others, to Manchester. I was told that 
the pictures in the Great Hall had been cleaned a | 
ew years since. The large portrait of Charles IT., 
by Lely, has suffered from time ; various parts, in- | 
cluding the sky, having evidently darkened con- | 
siderably. On examining that picture near (from 
the Gallery), I found that the canvas had been in 
parts torn and repaired. The picture by Verrio, 
eighty feet long, has suffered in the usual way in 
the darks. The same may be said of the large pic- 
ture on canvas, formerly ascribed to Holbein, in 
the Gallery, representing Edward VI. granting 
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| no marked effects of London smoke. 





the Charter to the Governors. In the heads.of,the 


| scholars, which, from the place they occupy in the 


work, can be best seen, this picture exhibits the 
coarse hand of Verrio. 
MERCERS’ HALL. 

General Court Room.—A. good portrait of Sir 
Thomas Gresham on wood. A vertical joining has 
slightly separated a little to the right of the centre. 
The picture, I was told, had been cleaned a few 
years since. From a statement in Brayley’s 
‘ Middlesex,’ it appears to have also been cleaned 
before 1814, The portraits preserved here, having, 
it seems, been cleaned from time to time, exhibit 
The sombre 
appearance of some darker specimens is to be 
traced rather to technical causes. 

SKINNERS’ HALL. 

The old portrait of Sir Andrew Judde is not an 
example of the bad results of a city atmosphere. 
Though not remarkable as a work of Art, and not 
uninjured by time, its colour is not embrowned. 
The portrait, on the staircase, of Sir Thomas Pil- 
kington, painted by Linton, 1691, has become in- 
distinct and monotonous in the obscurer parts. It 
was cleaned in 1840. The hall, properly so called, 
of the Company, contains no pictures, but is a 
satisfactory instance of the preservation, in the 
heart of London, of ordinary painting and decora- 
tions, in consequence of the room ‘being duly 
warmed. I was informed that it had been entirely 
refitted in 1846 ; as yet the walls exhibit no dis- 
colouration. The apartment is warmed by small 
pipes, for hot water, of wrought iron. The use of 
wrought iron, as well as the employment of several 
small pipes together, instead of one large pipe, is 
said to be attended with good results. The fresh 
appearance of the room warrants the conclusion, 
often theoretically inferred, that a dry atmosphere 
tends to prevent the deposit of dust, even under 
otherwise unfavourable circumstances, while damp- 
ness promotes it. 

GUILDHALL. 

Council Chamber.—The large picture of the 
‘Relief of Gibraltar,’ by Copley, has been recently 
cleaned. It is stated to have been previously in a 
very dark discoloured state. Opie’s ‘Murder of 
Rizzio,’ I understand, was cleaned a few years 
since ; the darks of the picture appear to have 
increased, in this instance, probably from the use 
of certain colours. Northcote’s ‘Wat Tyler’ is 
much obscured throughout, and has not the com- 
parative freshness of Opie’s picture in the lights. 
It was probably not cleaned at the same time. 
The portrait of ‘Nelson, by Beechy, and that of 
‘Marquis Cornwallis,’ by Copley, are both ob- 
scured by the ordinary effects of London smoke. 
Various other portraits, some recent, are beginning 
to exhibit the same results. 

Reading Room.—This room contains several 
whole-length portraits, chiefly of the last century. 
They are all much embrowned, and do not appear 
to have been recently cleaned. 

WEAVERS’ COMPANY. 

This Company now meets at the City of London 
Tavern. A few pictures are preserved in the room 
appropriated to the society, and some, whole 
lengths, belonging to them, are in the great hall. 
The larger pictures, though lately put in order and 
varnished, are still dark. Among the smaller pic- 
tures is a portrait on pannel of Queen Elizabeth, 
not important as a work of Art, and somewhat 
coarsely executed, but probably taken from a good 
likeness of the period. Having apparently been 
cleaned at no distant time, its hue is pale, and 


, Shows no results of a smoky atmosphere. 


CLOCKMAKERS COMPANY. 

Among the few pictures preserved in the room 
appropriated to this society in the City of London 
Tavern, some have the extremely brown tint 
which indigates the uninterrupted effects of Lon- 
don smoke. 

CHARTER HOUSE. 

Governor's Room.—The oval portrait of Thomas 
Sutton, the founder, 1611, though faded, exhibits 
no discolouration from smoke : it has, perhaps, at 
a former period, been cleaned. The whole-length 
portraits of Charles II., Villiers Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the Duke of Monmouth, and others, less in- 
teresting as works of Art than as likenesses, all 





show, in greater or less degrees, the usual dis- 
colouration and the effect of dark grounds. In the 
“Old Governor's Room” there is a handsome 
painted and gilt chimney-piece, which, though 
cleaned in 1838, has already re-acquired a brown 
tint in the upper part. 

F BRIDEWELL. 

Great Hall.—In the large equestrian portrait of 
Sir William Withers, by Richardson and Wootten, 
the foreground has become dark ; the architecture 
is in the same condition ; the sky has.also, it may 
be inferred, lost its brightness. The causes of this 
deterioration are, no doubt, partly. to be sought.in 
technical conditions. The picture, on canyas, re- 
presenting Edward VI. presenting the Charter, 
attributed to Holbein, has not that truth of cha- 
racter and delicacy of execution which to 
the master ; if originally by him, it must have 
been extensively re-painted ; the darker parts are 
heavy ; the lighter portions have the appearance of 
having been cleaned of late years. The portraits 
of Charles II. and James II, by Lely, are ina 
darkened state. Various other portraits are pre- 
served in the hall and in other rooms, some of 
modern date; but there are no remarkable ex- 
amples of the embrowned state induced by long 
exposure to ordinary dust and smoke. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

TuE first portions of the Grecian antiquities from 
Halicarnassus have arrived in the British Museum, 
They have been despatched by Mr. Charles Newton 
formerly of the Department of Antiquities, and are 
some of the results of a series of excavations which, 
as our readers know, he has been carrying on in the 
ancient city of Artemisia and, Mausolus. Armed 
with full authority, Mr. Newton probed all the 
various localities hitherto indicated by antiquaries 
and travellers as the undoubted site of the famous 
Mausoleum, and seems now, by the nature of his 
discoveries, to be quite justified in believing that 
he is upon the true tack. Fragments of lions 
and horses, corresponding in size and style with 
some which were observed built into the castle at 
Boudroom, found together in one particular spot, 
seem to confirm this. Some fine fragments of horses, 
with an amazon seated on the back of one horse, 
are colossal specimens of Asiatic Art of the Alex- 
andrian period. Part of a horse’shead with the reins 
and bridle in bronze still attached, are of first-rate 
importance to the archzologist, and serve to ac- 
count, by exhibiting a beautifully turned flat disc 
of bronze on the cheekbone of the animal, for the 
use of such pieces of metal as. are occasionally 
dug up, and have been taken for weights of a later 
period. One large human head of a bearded male 
seems to have belonged to a colossal alto-rilieyo, 
and corresponds singularly in point of Art with 
some of the finest coins of that period. Remains 
of colour are said to be traceable upon. many 
of the marbles ; and if so, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Watts, the artist who has accompanied Mr. 
Newton to Asia Minor, may have made careful 
records. of the hues upon these fragments when 
first they were disinterred. Painted vases have 
also been found, and we expect.ere long to be able 
to afford a much more comprehensive catalogue of 
these acquisitions. 

We hear with pain of the continued malady of 
Sir Edwin Landseer. He is now at Brighton, 
suffering under an aggravation of an attack which 
first appeared ten years ago. There seems to be 
little hope, among his sanguine friends, of his 
ever producing any more of those pictures which 
the public periodically look, for, which command 
the best places in printshop windows, and which, 
it is not too much to say, command a world-wide 
fame. 

One of the last of the Tories and Quarterly 
reviewers of the ‘old rock,” whose name.has. been 
more frequently than genially brought before the 
public, has paid the debt of nature since the week 
came in. We allude to John Wilson, Croker, who 
died, in his seventy-seventh year, on Monday 
night, after a,protracted period of ill health. He 
was an Irishman, belonging to a good family, 
who received a liberal education, and who, in his 
early Dublin days—those when Moore was writing 
his ‘Gipsy Prince’ and Lady Morgan singing 
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her~“Kate~Kearney-——made_himself famous by 
a rhymed satire or two after the fashion of Anstey. 
But mere distinguishing than his wit and sharpness 
of tongue was (Mr Croker’s power, from, an early 
age} of making! friends with the great and the 
influential. He. owed his Admiralty Secretaryship, 
we are told; to the) favounjof, the good-natured 
Duke of: York, and (after/a fit of juvenile in- 
discretion: ‘on ‘behalf of Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation) | was \presently, after his instalment in 
office, considered‘ as having enlisted himself as a 
staunch ‘defender of the right divine”’—as a; blind 
worshipper of ‘the Duke”—as a flat denier of the 
wholesomeness or possibility of progress—as a 
close and keen searcher of all the intrigues and 
mysteries of the’French Revolution—and as 4 
controversialist, | by. whom. every Whig man was 
to be lampooned as untruthful and every Whig 
woman placarded| as immodest... We refer to the 
contributions in/the Quarterly Review attributed 
to Mr. Croker, some of which jhe ewned by the 
bitter controversies to ‘which they gave occasion. 
But that he had ‘other strings to his bow—as a 
literary man as a journalist, and, as;a member of 
high society—the essay on Theodore Hook, also 
ascribed to his pen;-will-remind-those who are 
conversant with London life during the past half- 
century. Briefly, he is spoken of, from,his printed 
utterances, as neither a generous adversary nor a 
considerate friend—as keen ‘and smart rather than 
scrupulous or courteous in his criticism—and as 
absolute, not to say bigoted, in his political philo- 
sophies. His principal literary/labours were the 
editorship of Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ and of the ‘ Her- 
vey Memoirs,’ His long-talked-of edition of Pope, 
we fancy, is not forthcoming. 

The reference in Mr.,Milne’s volume on China 
to the Chinese balls—quoted last week—reminds us 
thatnine years ago we gave from an eminent corre- 
spondent some account of their construction—the 
first, we believe, ever offered to the English public. 
Curious. readers will. refer with interest to these 
papers on the dates October 14 and 28, 1848. 

Mr. Smith, the gentleman who may be known to 
some of our readers by his joke about the non- 
existence of Shakspeare as a writer of plays, has 
sent us a report of correspondence between himself 
and Mr. Hawthorne, the American humorist. Mr. 
Smith denies the appropriation of Miss Delia Bacon’s 
theory, and assures us he never heard the name of 
Miss Bacon until September 1856. |The questionmay 
beofslightimportance, which oftwo given individuals 
first conceived a crazy notion. Yet fact is fact; and 
truth is always of some importance, merely be- 
cause’ it is truth. It may be true that Mr. Smith 
had not: previously heard, Miss Bacon's name. Will 
Mr. Smith assert that up to September 1,956 he was 
una¢quainted: with! Miss Baeon’s theory? If. so, 
we ‘will make another! assertion+—namely, that 
Mr. Smith was the only manin England pretending 
to Shakspeare lore|who enjoyed; that; amount of 
happy ignorance. Missy Ba¢on’s labours have been 
known in London for a dozen years; They have 
been again and again referred to/in public organs. 
Thus, her theory was mentioned in the Atheneum 
three or four years'ago. It was again described in 
principle and in detail in the Atheneum of January 
26, 1856. : In September of ‘the same year, ap- 
peared: Mr. ‘Smith’s ‘Letter to Lord Ellesmere,’ in 
which the same facts—and the same want of facts 
—exhibited by Miss Bacon andi reproduced in the 
Atheneum, were paraded. What ean be the infer- 
ence from these dates ? 

The following note from'a Correspondent shows 
either that’: Mr. Raikes misheard the Duke’s story, 
or that the Duke’s memory had failed in some 
curious particulars :— 

There is some confusion’ in the anecdote of Vil- 
léle and’ Cormwallis quoted by: you ‘(p. 998, col. 1) from 
Raikes’s Journal. Cornwallis,:I need not tell you, was 
never an admiral, but was Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Bengal when he besieged Bangalore in 
1791, and therefore not likely to command a ship. ;More- 
over, Bangalore is 200+miles from the sea, on a table land 
3,000 feet high,—two difficulties against a French frigate 
attempting to enter the town with supplies, or receiving a 
broadside from an English line-of-battle ship, even though 
the latter were commanded by ai general in the army. 

Tam, &c., W. W. G. 

When every interest has its organ, it is not sur- 
prising that the Suez Canal delusion should claim 








representation in the préss. The Tsthmis of Suez: 
Journal of the Union of Two Seas, is M. de Lesseps’s 
latest invention. It is written in French, and is 
addressed, we should think, only to French or 
other Continental readers. M. de Lesseps mag- 
niloquently thanks, ‘‘the European press” for its 
support, particularizing, in the first place, the 
“« English press.” And what, is the English press? 
One provincial paper, one cheap weekly, and one 
daily journal, lt is convenient to generalize, and 
now that the Suez Canalization bubble has been 
exploded by the most influential organs of opinion 
in this country, it must be consoling to M. de 
Lesseps to know that he may innocently continue 
to recreate the Continental public with quotations 
from our three contemporaries. He must be, we 
suppose, a very intelligent foreigner who discovers 
that these papers represent English opinion with a 
force equal to the three tailors of Tooley Street. 
Our readers will have observed that Lord Palmer- 
ston, in alluding to this topic, followed exactly the 
line of reasoning suggested by the Atheneum when 
originally dealing with M. de Lesseps’s great idea 
of a Pharaonic ditch, paved with golden millions, 
and connecting sunset with sunrise. 

Mr. Lilly obliges us with the following biblio- 
graphical correction :— 

“15, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, Aug. 11, 

“T beg leave to correct an error into which 
your Correspondent has fallen in giving you the 
particulars of some books and MSS. sold by eae 
Sotheby & Wilkinson at the end of last month. In 
your paper for August 1 it is stated that ‘The 
whole Psalter, translated into English metre,’ by 
Archbishop Parker, 4to. printed circa 1557, pro- 
duced 43/., adding, ‘a most extraordinary price, 
no other copy haying hitherto reached the price of 
171. 17s., at which Bindley’s copy was sold,’ Now, 
as I happen to be the purchaser at 43/., I. beg 
leave to remark that Mr. Bright’s copy, sold in 
1845, produced 40/. 10s., and the same copy was 
re-sold in 1854 for 407. Mr. Gardner's copy, sold 
in 1854, realized 407. 10s. I may add that the 
copy alluded to as being recently sold was very 
much finer than the other two copies mentioned. 
Apologizing for thus troubling you, 

I am, X&c., JOSEPH LILLY. 
—P.S. The second edition of ‘ Walton’s Angler,’ 
12mo, 1655, with an inscription by Walton to Mrs. 
Wallop, which sold at Bindley’s sale for 27. 10s. 
only, I have just gladly given 31/. 10s. for.” 

The bookseller, Signor Morelli, at Valenza, has 
published an Italian translation of the Songs of 
Béranger, 

The youngest son of M. Victor Hugo has pub- 
lished the first-fruits of his literary labours—a 
monography of the Island of Jersey. It is entitled 
‘La Normandie inconnue,’ and is much praised in 
the French journals. 

The widow of Rustan, the celebrated. Mame- 
luke of Napoleon the First, died the other’ day, 
at a very advanced age, at Versailles, Perhaps 
it is not generally known that the Mamelukes, 
brought from Egypt to France at the beginning of 
this century, are not yet quite extinct. Having 
retired, for the greatest part, to the neighbour- 
hood of Melun, these veterans, once hardy horse- 
men of the Desert, lead a quiet life now, culti- 
vating their little gardens and smoking their long 
pipes. 

,— continues to attract attention. Prof, 
Palmieri has sent forth another Report, which is 
of sufficient interest. to translate. He says :— 
‘Whilst I was in the Royal Observatory, on .the 
evening of the 10th inst., I heard stronger detona- 
tions from Vesuvius than on any preceding days; 
and one hour and a half after midnight, by favour 
of the moon, I returned to the top of the moun- 
tain, where I arrived at 3} a.m. . The spectacle of 
the fire, considerably increased, was rendered more 
imposing in the darkness, amidst which the two 
cones in eruption elevated themselves like two 
great, majestic lighthouses. New lava had again 
been vomited forth from the mouth of the 19th 
of December, 1855, which had perfectly filled up 
that vast whirlpool; and yet, standing on the 
borders of that lake of fire, I could repeat at leisure 
my observations on the temperature of the lava, 
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informed you in my last report: THe lava mean. 
while became very shortly hard on the surface, and 
from some fissures in the scérive two slight flames, 
of a blueish colour, issued forth, spreading abroad THE NO? 
a very strong odour of sulphuric’ acids These pasTRAY, 
flames were so near the edge ofthe lake, that I f at Stoe 
remained at about-the-distanee-of—a—midtre from [—— 
them. The multitude-will regard this as the most 

natural phenomenon in the world, and of no im. 
portance, but the learned know that the pheno. 
menon of a flame in active volcanoes is so rare 
that, even when a person declares that he has seen 
it, it may admit of a doubt, so easy is it to be 
deceived when looking ‘at the red smoke which 
rushes out from the summit of a cone in a state of 
eruption. The flames seen by me were so evident 
and so near as to render the fact perfectly secure, 
The lava, meantime, continues to run down over 
the cone of Vesuvius towards the eastern side, but 
does not. travel further than the base of the cone, 
and yet it has formed a considerable mass. It is 
probable that, if fresh lava should issue from the 
mouth of the 19th of December, it will direct its 
course towards the north-east, but without any 
chance of danger. The apertures (fumarole) in 
the lava are very scarce, and so are, too, the subli- 
mations, but now some begin to be perceived, 
Two apertures especially called my attention from 
their peculiarity. They have the form of small 
cones, from the summits of which smoke issues 
with considerable violence. One of these cones, 
with a base of about a mitre in diameter, rises up 
to the height of two metres, and another to 
about the height of four or five metres. I had 
always seen in a “‘ fumarola,” a volcano in minia- 
ture, but up to this time I had never seen the 
conical form usual in voleanoes. J did not wish on PY 
this occasion to visit the fumarola, in which the | 
insects are usually collected and the same incidents F* 8, 9n¢ 
were observed as were described in my last report. PP2Ish, i 
Amongst the very few individuals of the several spe-P*2ish. 

cies I collected are worthy of notice some which #'® Pictu 
cannot live on the top of Vesuvius from the abso. f'2—~2t : 
lute deficiency of nutriment. And as a specimen#® Sil, 

of these, it will be sufficient for me to mention the F¢¥itchin 
green coleottero, which destroys the leaves off trave 
vines in the cultivated sides of Vesuvius (Meleo- lasp of a 
rita Vitis). What power summons this insect from 
cultivated lands to the arid summit of the mountain ; 
to seek for death within a fumarola? The experi-F*?P ™ th 
ments made on the few sublimates hitherto col- Ps the 
lected will be continued on others, which will prof? their 
bably appear later, and will be the subject of sg™s of li 
special work. Suffice it for the present to say, f° cloak 
that the chloride of iron is to be found only about F™*SqUe | 
the cones, and in no fumarola. The chloride of f Mx. 
soda, however (common salt) begins to show itself firm in 
on the fumarole of mingled lava and other ele f™ laid 
ments. The great abundance of sulphuric ‘acid 
which is now observed in the neighbourhood off 
cones would lead to the belief that the eruption ir. Ansd 
on the decline.”—The official journal two or thiee 
evenings since says, “‘ The eruption continues, and 
the lava is flowing steadily down in the sam’ 
direction which it took two years ago behind the FY), 9 
mountains of Somma, or Atrio del Cavallo. I 
length does not exceed 400 paces.” 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters and deceased British 
Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten to Six, until the 29th ‘inst.- 
Admissi 1s. ; Catal 6d, GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


Will Close on the 31st inst. 
MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR'S picture of the HORSB| 
FALR.— Messrs, P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. beg to announce 
the above Picture is now ON VIEW, from Nine to Six, #F 
the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street. Admission, ¢ 











INSURRECTION in INDIA.—Russian Life and Scenery~ 
GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square—NEW_ DIORAMA. at 3 and 
8 o’clock—DIORA MA of INDIA, the RIVER GANGES, andthe 
Scenes of the Military Insurrection at 12noon andé v.91, Admit 
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BURFORD’S PANORAMA.—SIERRA LEONE.—This best 
tiful and Picturesque Panorama is NOW OPEN to the publi 
Moscow ,and.the Bernese Alps continue on View. Admission 
each, 1s. Open from ten till dusk.—Leicester Square. 


UESTION of RACE.—A ne 























The MUTINY in INDIA a 









and most interesting Lecture is delivered on the above gables hey, of | 
EVERY EVENING at 8 o'clock by Dr. SEXTON at Dr. KABN phd saffro 
MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, Leicester Square. Lectures are * 

delivered as follows —at 3 o'clock, Dr. Kahn * On the Philosoph Fon as, T 






of Marriage,’ and at 2 and 4, by Dr. Sexton, ‘On Artificial Dige 
oo mission, One Shilling. The Museum is open from 
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g abroad f yy7zE NON pnsonsee.—Sraabetel Attraction.— Miss JULIA 
Th STRANA will hold her LEVEES DAILY. from 11 to 1, 3 to 5, | 1 
het I pAstt soclock, at the REGENT GALLERY, 69, Quadrant, | tic ruffians. 

8, t I regent Street.— Stalls, 38.; Area, 2¢.; Gallery, 18. 
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ye most FINE ARTS 
no im , 

2 pheno ART-UNION PICTURES. 

SO rare NORA é pits, 
hds seen | THE Annual Exhibition of prize paintings to be 


it to be flistributed among the members of the Glasgow 
<e which irt-Union is open in Pall Mall. fe 3 

1 state of The sum of this year’s work is comprised in the 
> evident [patalogue list of 145 paintings, costing 6,5041,— 
y secure, | marble bust, and 2casts, 1260.,—15 Parian groups, 
wh over p90/.,—and 1,200 portfolios, containing each 12 pho- 
side, but ogtaphs. The steel engraving this year is Maclise’s 
the cone, Voah’s Sacrz fice, engraved by W. H. Simmons, Esq., 
3s. Tt is with a careful vigour worthy of all praise. We need 
from the pcucely re-praise this great design of the Trish 
direct its ppanter,—the dark-eyed Oriental worshippers, the 
hout any wk black against the sky, and the long troop of 
arole) in pumals defilmg down the mountain side, eager to 
the subli. Peconquer the woods and jungles of the re-born 
erceived, World. Those subscribers who do not like this 
tion from Pubject have their choice of new engravings from a 
of small pong list of “‘ Whittingtons,” and ‘“ May Morn- 
ke ‘insués mgs,” and hermits, Italian shepherds, and other 
se cones, piereatype beauties. The works of the sculptor are 
, rises up Mr. Macdowell’s exquisite ‘ Psyche’ and ‘ Day- 
rother to @zcam. Mr. Brodie'’s ‘ Thunderstorm,” and a 
I had Parian; group of ‘ Edward the First and Queen 
in minia- Eleonora.’ But the glory of the Exhibition, the 
seen the #5 the crown, is adelicious scene from Seville 
wish on PY the unrivalled Phillip. He calls it Palanda 
vhich the #é la Pava—or, Lovers at a Window (No. 1), 
incidents is one of his most poetical works; intensely 
st report. spanish, intensely natural, and as beautiful as it is 
veral spe- spanish. Moonlight and lamplight struggle over 
ne which#e picture. In the moonlight—blue, soft, and 
the abso-P2—at a high, grated window, stand the lovers; 
he girl, a coquettish beauty, appareled in that 
ewitching pink and black lace that enslaves Eng- 
ish travellers,—her yielding hand is held by the 
lasp of a stalwart lover, who stands without, but 
sect from@rssing his face to the envious bars, that cast 
mountainpler lined shadows against the wall. Behind, 
1e. experi FP in the noom, bathed: in the yellow lamplight, 
herto colds the sister, or duenna, whose awaking will 
_Byoil their delicious moments. These are the blos- 
i The rakish slant of the round hat, 
, and all the. lover's fitments, are pic- 
uresque and national.—Mr. Ansdell comes very 




















us (Meleo- 


mly about 
hloride of 
how itself 
other ee. 


ifm in touch, that it seems rather chiselled ont 
n laid on with a brush, The face of the girl and 
e shrewd old fruit-seller, who watches: her, are 
all of character, and worth all the Highland scenes 
fr. Ansdell ever put on canvas. The hair of the 
hite and grey, the red tassels;,and all the sad- 
lings and bridlings, are almost perfect as pieces of 
hanipulation,—so shaved, so thready, so bossy, so 
riky, so netty. If this is what. going to Spain 
loes, we would advise all artists in a body to hire a 
hip and start for Cadiz without a moment’s delay. 
We have not much pleasant to say about Mr. 
Pickersgill’s namby-pamby “Litt?e Children brought 
» Christ (3), a sad piéGe of man-millinery, insin- 
rere, badly drawn, and of the genus dwinmy. Man- 
hetism'is always bad, but such’mannerism! Mr. 
Hering’s Lago Lugano.(8) is bright. as colours can 
make it, bluer than blue, sunnier than sunny. Mr. 
e to Six, # Macduff’s Auction (9) is amusing, but after Wilkie. 
dmission, Mir Santis Flora (7) isa liquid-eyed, cream-skinned 
a Scenery-P uty, of the fashionable nymph type, Mr. 
M Ant 3 an) Haghe’s Venice (4) is delicious, conyentional, but 
p.m, Admit P2 a grand scale, Mr; Duffield’s Fruit (31).is of a 
Flear-rinded pleasant growth, “frésh “and > ‘true; 


LERY, with 
eased British 
> 29th inst.- 
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1. This bear pad 28 for Mr. Callew’s Rue de la Grosse, Horloge, 
. Fn L ny: wen (29), he has ‘tinted the old elock-tower; Kc.) 
. ito a pleasant piece of marqueterie. . Mr. “Wool, 


ner’s Gardener's Daughter(53) is a pleasant freckled 


sore al « Fancy, of the painter's ustial woody, emerald green, 
Dr. KAS Ftd stffron colour. It ‘is far beneath ‘such a‘erea- 
ie Phin on as: Tennyson's. © Whether Tennyson’s is natu- 
pen from We will not venture to ‘say. Mr. Weigall}: 


blways rather hard, bony, and mannered, takes 
P our old friends the Piferari (50), and gives 
$ nothing but a sheepskin and a bagpipe. The 


ear Mr, Phillip:in his Asses Drinking (2), a picture. 





wild Calabrians, who salute the street images 
of the Virgin with such noisy and warm-hearted | 
homage, are either more or less than these roman- | 
Mr. Cobbett, in his Caught by the 

Tide (20), shows us the danger of being always de- | 
termined to be rose-coloured and pretty. Has not | 
this world pitfalls, and sewers, and nasty holes 

that must be filled up, called graves? How, then, 

can a wide-minded, clever man, go on all his life 

painting cherry cheeks and April mornings? Mr. 

Faed, always decorous, and sure of his effects, gives 
us a pretty face in the Auld Stile (14). Would Mr. 

Faed had more dash and more imagination, and 

looked less at the attractive enamel of tea-trays ! 

Mr. Wyburd’s Hinda (10) is a pretty snuff-box 

beauty, delicately and sensitively painted in a nice 

boudoir manner. As pleasant average pictures, 

we may mention Mrs. Oliver's Near Ambleside 

(132), a careful and sweet-coloured landscape ; Mr. 

Rolfe’s proper scaly Fish (133) ; Rocks on the Con- 

way (38), by Mr. West, in. his clever, but un- 

inspirable manner ; Mr. G. Stanfield’s Beilstein on 

the Moselle (33). Effective colour, of the manufac- 

turing style, put together by trick and receipt, is 

seen to great and strong advantage in Mr. Bod- 

dington’s Autumn Evening(18), and Stormy Weather 

on the Thames (42). Mr. Hixon shows no ad- 

vance in his Peep Show (49), which is national 

and original, but rather dull and crude. Among 

other interesting works we may mention Mr. 

Ritchie’s careful and successful Sabbath in Winter 

(5), a little ornate and smart, but-still pleasant and 

original. Mr. Leitch’s Campagna (112) is dreamy 

and unreal, but deserving a look, to say the least. 

We must not pass over Mr. Goodall’s Scene in the 

Trenches at. Sebastopol (34), Mr. Jutsum’s Black- 

berry Dell (35), Mr. Roberts’s Tardy Bridemroom 

(17), Mr. Pettitt’s Mountain Mirror (19), Mr. 

Earle’s High Walk in Life (26), with many Lakes 

of Lucerne, and water-mills, and ducks, and 

autumn mornings, too numerous to mention. 

The Exhibition of the London Art-Union is also 
open, and is decidedly inferior this year to its Glas- 
gow rival. Its subscribers deal almost entirely in 
landscapesand rustic figures, fishermen, wool-pickers, 
donkey boys, and the like. One of the few exceptions 
is Mr, Deane’s carefully painted, but unsuccessful 
attempt. to pourtray Fulstaff promising to marry, 
Dame Quickly (No. 96). The old, vulgar sot seems 
obdurate to the Dame’s reminders and quite forget- 
ful of the round-table and the sea-coal fire circum- 
stances, that rivetted it for ever in the Dame’s 
more susceptible memory, not to mention the megs 
of vinegar, the dish of prawns, and the loan of 30s, 
For a cleverly-painted red nose, commend us to 
Mr. Deane; but for Falstaff, the gentleman, the 
exquisite humourist, the butt, the rare ’ jester, 
the representative of the sunniest moments of his 
great father, Shakspeare, we must still look at 
present.—We have a pleasant, mottled Jnte- 
rior, North Wales (66), by Mr. Provis, —and a 
finely cut-out Spanish Face (63), by Mr. Calderon, 
a rising young artist, whose works have begun to 
be engraved.—We are glad to see here Mr. Moore’s 
Lausanne, Evening (64), contrasting well with Mr. 
Collingwood’s Valley of Zermatt (148).— Among 
the water-colours are well-known names:—Mr. 
Fripp, with Highland Cottages (124),— Mr. Ben- 
nett, with a scene Near Fort William (125),—and 
Mr. Absolon, with his clear, sketchy Artist’s Life 
in North Wales (151); — Mr. Gastineau’s Rocks 
neay Bonchurch (145),—Mr, T, S. Robins’s Scene 
off Dieppe (146),— Mr. Whichelo’s Scene on the 
Scheldt (147).—Mr. Rowbotham exhibits his-shal- 
low beatity on Lago Maggiore (131).—Mr. Under- 
hill is a melancholy instance of the wish to create 
beauty rather than to find it. AM! his rustics have 
Grecian noses, and all his ¢lod-hopperesses blue 
eyes,and gushing lips. His Hamvester’s Repast (12) 
is an instance of this, Where do the ugly people 
go to when he paints ? 

Any page of this Catalogue shows the sort’ of 
average dullness this Society sows over England, 





to the corruption and levelling of our taste and to 
the injury of true genius and originality. The 
Stepping-Stones (86), by Underhill,—Gleaners ruit- 
tng for, the Last Load (87), by A. Jér6me,—Lyn- | 
mouth Bridge (88), by W. Havell,—On the River | 


Usk (89), by J. Tennant,—Crossing the Common | 





(90), by A. W. Williams,—Autumn, North Wales 
(91), by C. Leslie,—The Bride(92), by A. J. Sim- 
mons,— A’ Water-Miéll (93), by’ T../ J. Soper, — 
Sandy Lane, Redhill (94), by @.' Davidson,~—A 
Fisherman’s House (95), by J. N . Carter,—Scene in 
Knole Park (97), by’ He Bu! Gray, Blackberry 
Gatherers (98), by G. Wells: The miscellaneous 
works include reduced copies ‘of the following ‘pic- 
tures :—Mr. Pickersgill’s Burial of Harold, .Mr- 
Selous’s Surrender of Calais, Mr. Hilton's. Cruct- 
Jjixion, Mr. Frost’s' Sabrina, Mr./F. Goodall's Piper, 
Mr. Stanfield’s Castle “of Isehid, Mt. Mulready’s 
Convalescent, Mr. Tenniels: Saint Cecilia, and Sir 
A. Calleott’s Rigfaetle and the Fornarina. 

The bronzes are Mr: Arinstead's|Satan Dismayed, 
Mr. Jefferson’s' Entry of ‘the Duke of Wealington into 
Madrid, Mr. Stephens’s'' Mercy on the Battle-feld, 
Mr. ‘Bell’s Eaglé-Slayer; Mr: Gatley's:Hebe, Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s Queen at Chobham, My. Kirk’s Isis 
Ascending, and’ Mr.'Foley’s Youth at a Stream. 
There are, also, iron tazzas;'silver medals, reduced 
Clyties, statuettes by Copeland of Nareissus, ‘Inno+ 
cence, &¢.,—a' Thalia’ in’ iron; ‘and a Nymph: in 
bronze. H U4 





Frvt-Art Godssrei+ A’ new 'Sécibty for the 
revival of Art''in' off gross »material is 
being organized,’ under the ‘title ‘of: “The \Me- 
dizeval Society.” 'The object’ of the: Society —as 
set forth by the projectors —‘‘ is to be the col- 
lection of ‘copies! of ‘works of-Art of all’ kinds ex- 
ecuted, during ‘the ' Middle “Ages, but  espécially of 
those executed before the ‘end of thd thirteenth 
century; ani’ this not as counterdéeting the: inde- 
pendent influence of oux“own' time upon its.own 
Art, but with the view of ' promoting the: study df 
the medieval period’ as thé highest and purest of” 
former times.”' The collection is to consist of the 
following -—“ a. Casts of sculpture—foliage, figures, 
subjects—especially ‘of’ the ‘French. and» Ttalian 
schools. ‘b. Copies or tracings of early frescoes and 
of distemper and other wall paintings. ¢. Copies 
and casts of works in metal. d. Rubbings of 
brasses and copies or tracings of stained glass. 
e. Notes of schemes of decoration in sculpture, 
painting, and glass, carried out in the Middle Ages, 
with ‘a view to leading to. the more careful treat- 
ment of its aig in'modern'seulpture, kc. 7. Books 
bearing upon the various branches of Art and upon 
costume, &e.. 9; ' Photographs, and! especially of 
any sculpture: threatened: with restoration, —h. A 
wardrobe ‘of costumes, or authentieatdd reproduc- 
tions of said costumes, for the ‘use / of painters. : 
i. Specimers ‘of! Eastern textile fabrics, and of 
Ceramic Art.” ‘The Céfnmittee: already named 
consists of Messrsi'Gi 7 Bédley, F) Madox’ Brown, / 
W. Burges,’J. R. Clayton, Wi/Holman Hunt, W. 
Morris, ©: K. Patmore,? R..'P.: Pullan, D..G. 
Rossetti,’ W. M. Rossetti; John Ruskin, ‘Rev. J. 
F. Russell, W.- B: Scott; Ji/Pui Seddon, G. E. 
Street, Tom’ ‘Taylor, Wi. ‘White, B. Woodward, 
with Mr. 'F, Warren, ‘as‘one of the’ honorkry secre- 
tariés,-and Mr: G: E. Street as treasurer. ‘Some of 
the rules are striking and ‘original.’ For example :— 
“The Committee to be prohibited from receiving any 
ancient objects of Art'taken from their proper and 
original position, with! ‘view to-forhing & col-~ 
lection of antiquities! ‘The vollection of illuminated 
MSS., pictures, ivories, coins, or seals, vestinents, 
furnittire, or moveables, would not /be open to this 
objection, but portions of anciént sculpture, painting 
on walls, or the like, to be scrupulously rejected, as 
the object. of the Sovicty:isim no sense antiquarian, 
and one of its ‘leading principles! will always. be. the 
preservation of aricient,Art with the most; jealous 
care in its original locality.” This: rule).if. strictly 
carried. out by.a body having, power, to, enforce its 
ideas; would have; left: the ‘Elgin «marbles) to the 
mercies ‘of; 'time, accident,’and the”! Alnauts. 
Resides, where lies the distinction between, a, pic- 
ture ‘Anda statue? Pictures+at: least. the, great 
Italian pictures—were ‘painted ‘for certain localities 
ag often as statues were made for’ pre-determined 
sites. -If a Raphael may be; brought, to, England— 
without offence to ‘the Medieval Society-—why not 
a Phidias? = 

The judges appointed to décide’on the respective 
models for the Wellington’ Monument, have ren- 
dered their Report. Mr. Cockerell refused to act. 
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The other five judges have presente od the following 
teport.— 
“ To Sir B. Hall, First Commissioner of Her 
Works and Public Buildinas. 
‘In the execution of the duty devolved upon us, we beg | 
to recommend that the prizes should be allotted to the 
models corresponding with the following numbers : 


Majesty's 


E 


PREM, NO, MOTTO. 

" { Most greatly lived this Star of Eng- 
First 80 . 1 land; Fortune made his Sword. 
Second 56 Avon. 

Third 36 .. ‘Passed away.” 
Fourth 10. Fs | 

12 "Tis not my profit that leads mine 

~ digit { honour. Mine honour it.’ 
: I know of but one art. 
20. Finis Coronat opus. 
) (A design in clay resembles life. 

Equal : {a stucco copy resembles death. 


The execution in marble, however, 
| is the resurrection of the work of 
Art. 
63. § Let us guard our honour in Art 
\ (as in arms. 

“We hove thus endeavoured to adjudge the prizes we 
have been instructed to distribute (in the scale of which we 
have not thought ourselves at liberty to make any change), 
in the order which appeared to us to be that of the relative 
degree of merit in the models, such models falling within 
the prescribed conditions, as to the space to be occupied, 
and the cost to be incurred. In so doing we have not con- 
sidered ourselves bound to take into exclusive consideration 
the peculiar fitness and adaptation to that spot in St. Paul's 
Cathedral which appears to be in contemplation for the 
erection of the proposed monument, which consideration 


might possibly have led to some difference in the selection. | 


We cannot at the same time forbear suggesting that, before 
any design is finally adopted by the Government, it would 
be desirable, considering the peculiarity of the situation 
contemplated, and that it essentially differs from that of all 


the other monuments now existing in the Cathedral, the | 


opinion of some experienced artists should be called for, 
who would be better judges of the local effect than we con- 
sider ourselves to be; more especially as Mr. Cockerell, the 
only one of the appointed judges professionally connected 
with the Arts, though we have derived from him valuable 
assistance and information in the progress of the examina- 
tion—has declined on that account taking a part in the 
ultimate decision. We may be permitted to add that it is 
with much regret that we have found ourselves precluded 
from admitting into the competition some of the models, 
from the circumstance of their having exceeded the limits 
as to space, distinctly laid down in the prescribed conditions. 
“LANSDOWNE, H. H. MILMAN, OVERSTONE, EDWD. 
Cust, W. E. GLADSTONE. 
**6, Palace Yard, Aug. 7.” 
—The following are the names of the successful 
competitors, with the premiums awarded :—First 
premium, 700/.: No, 80, Mr. W. Calder Marshall, 
R.A. Second premium, 500/.: No. 56, Mr. W. 
F. Woodington. Third premium, 300/.: No. 36, 
Mr. EdgarG. Papworth. Fourth premium, 200/.: 
No._10, Cav. Giovanni Dupré, Florence. Five 
premiums of 1001. each: No. 12, MM. Mariano 
Folcini and Ulisse Cambi, Florence; No. 18, Mr. 
Alfred Stevens; No. 20, Mr. Mathew Noble; 
21, Herr Ernestus Julies Hiinnel, Dresden; No. 
63, Mr. Thomas Thorneycroft. Mr. Gibson's 
model, it is understood, was rejected as beyond the 
prescribed size. Mr. Foley refused to compete. 
Baron Marochetti also refused to compete. 

“W. R.” suggests a site and a purpose for Baron 
Marochetti’s homeless statue of ‘Lion Heart 
“* Allow me to suggest that the statue of ‘Coeur de 
Lion’ would possess an added interest, and fulfil a 


noble purpose, if consecrated to the memory of the | 


brave men who fell in the charge at Balaclava. 


The statue of our most chivalric King would com- 


No. | 


| duced, 


There would be a fitness in such a destination. | new version of ‘Medea,’ differing in much of its 


memorate the most chivalric deed of modern times. | 
I would further suggest, that the centre of Waterloo | 


Place South, between the Athenzeum and United 
Service Clubs, would be a very suitable locality. 
The spot indicated is visible from all three of the 
military clubs. This is merely an after-thought.” 
—We fear few persons will accept the suggestion 
of niaking the statue a memorial of the charge at 
Balaclava,—but the site indicated is a good one. 
Would not the figure, if placed there, break the 
line of sight from. Regent Circus to the Abbey and 
Palace ? 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—— 


_, CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, —St, pg: THEATRE.— 

1 f the continually aug- 
i success of the | world. renowned Christy’ s Minstrels, and 
the and u app h which their perfor- 
hey will pe at their “yr rated 

ment td EV ENING next Week, andon 8 
bay's MORNIN — Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets at Mr. Mitchell’ 8 
Royal Library, py Sora Bond Street. 








mance be been honoured, 








ag SU RREY G ARDENS—M. au LLIEN "8 CONCERTS. 
}AGEMENT of MADAME ALBONI for PIVE 
NIGHTS ONL Y- —The Public is respectfully informed that, in 
consequence of the immense success of Madame Alboni, and of 
many parties having been unable to obtain Reserved Seats, this 
| celebrated prima donna has been engaged for five nights only, viz., 
Monday, August 17, Tuesday, 18, Wednesday, 19, Thursday, 20. 
and Friday, 21. During this engagement, Madame Alboni will 
sing the 5 pe toe, cetenrated Morceaux : Cavatina, Di_Piacere, 





Rossini ; Rondo finale, ‘Non pit mesta,’ Rossini; Cavatina, 
‘Una Voce,’ Rossini ; Rondo final Ab non Credea,’ Bel- 
lini; Cavatina, ‘Ah quel Giorno,’ Rossini ; Air and Varia- 


tions, Hummel ; Air 
questo simplici,”” Donizetti; and Brindisi, ‘ 1)’ Segretto,’ Doni- 
zetti. First time these seven years of M. Jullien’s * Indian 
Quadrille,’ which was received with so much favour at his 
Promenade Concerts at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 

Solos will be performed each evening on the Flute, Flageolet, 
Oboe, ss Violin, Violoncello, Cornet, Trombone, and Ophi- 
cleide, by MM. Mortieux, Collinet, Lavigne,- Sonnenberg, Dela- 
fosse, ‘Le Hon, G. Collins, "M. de Munck, Duhem, Winterbottom, 
and Mr. Hughes. Madrigals, Part-Songs, &c., and the Austrian 
Choral March, ‘Cheer up, Companions,’ sung by the Austrian 
soldiers at the head of their regiments on marching to battle, will 
be sung every evening by the Royal Surrey Gardens Choral Society, 
under the direction of Mr. Land.—Admission, as usual, 13.; Stalls 
and Reserved Seats may be secured at Jullien’s, Regent Street, and 
Keith, Prowse & Co, Cheapside.—N. B. The Grand Gala Féte, for 
which great novelties are in preparation, will commence on 
MONDAY, August 24. 


and Variations, Rode ; Tyrolean, ‘In 


Otympic.—The management of Messrs. Robson 
and Emben was inaugurated on Monday. The 
evening commenced with the performance of ‘The 
Subterfuge,’ in which Mrs. Stirling, as the heroine, 
presented the audience with some of her most 
areful and polished acting. Mr. Robson then 
came forward with an address, written by Mr. 
Robert Brough, full of a pleasant kind of allego- 
rical humour, which, aided by the cunning of the 
actor's delivery, commanded immense applause. 
Then followed ‘The Lighthouse’ of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, which acquired much reputation when 
acted in private two or three years since. In 
this play, as in ‘The Frozen Deep,’ we find an 
invention. The confession made by the restless 
conscience of one conceiving himself to be at point 
of death—retaken, and its substance denied, when 
life and hope, and the chances which make a man 
cling to character, recur—is a simple matter for 
plot, but it is new, energetic, and probable as a 
motive. Mr. Robson, as the criminal who de- 
nounces, and afterwards denies himself, was very 
effective. Miss Wyndham, lately of the Adelphi, 
made her first appearance on the occasion, and 
performed the part of Phabe Dale with propriety. 
Lady Grace could not be better impersonated than 
by Miss Swanborough ; and Samuel Finlay, the 
good-hearted pilot, was capitally represented by 
Mr. G. Cooke. Martin Gurnock was modestly and 
carefully acted by Mr. Walter Gordon, who is, we 
believe, a new actor at this theatre. The enter- 
tainments closed with the extravaganza of ‘Masa- 
niello,’ 





HAYMARKET.—Mr. Charles Mathews’s engage- 
ment at this theatre commenced on Monday, and 
continues until next Tuesday, after which he will 
depart for America. The pieces selected were 
‘The Game of Speculation,’ and ‘Cool as a Cu- 
cumber,’ in which this piquant actor performed with 
his usual force and delicacy. He was frequently 
called out during the evening, and the whole affair 
appeared to be promising. 


SADLER’S W sean tie, “Wednesday was pro- 
under the title of ‘Medea in Corinth,’ a 


outline and detail from that of M. Legouvé, and 
containing many passages from Euripides’ tragedy, 
by which the character of the Enchantress is illus- 
trated in its supernatural elements, and more espe- 
cially in regard to its poetic expression. The im- 
personation of the heroine was confided to Miss 
Edith Heron. | 





Musical AND Dramatic Gossip. —The mu- 
sical department of the ‘ Art- Treasures Exhi- 
bition” at Manchester has still to be spoken 
of,’ as too well managed to be overlooked.—The 
interest excited, however, is not commensurate 
with its claims on attention. It is true that a 
public does duly congregate before the orchestra 
every afternoon : but it is a public in a state of 
exhaustion, not of expectation. We have never 
seen so large an attendance of so many utterly 
listless listeners at so good an entertainment. This 
can be in no respect accepted as a specimen of the 
humour of Manchester, since that thriving town, 
as all England knows, contains an earnest and an 





intelligent public, eager to enjoy all that is best j 
Music. May it not be ascribed to the fatigue 
and over-wrought state of those who repair to th 
banquet, without any capacity or appetite to pal 
take of it being left? After the devotion of two 
three hours to pictures, miniatures, € engraving 
visitors who have really looked and studied are 
no case to coil themselves up anew, for fresh exe 
tion and fresh excitement. It is one thing not y 
listen to a polka or a polonoise in a tea. gual 
—it is another to attempt to revive art-treasung 
Some idea that this might prove the case, 
expressed in the Atheneum when the 1" 
of admitting music was first divulged. 
tainly, so far as our own experience a 
far, too, as report enables us to form a ju 
ment — the speculation was neither frivoloy 
nor vexatious. The music at Manchester is q 
well given as to deserve something better than ti 
mere ‘sufferance of a yawning and gossiping assem 
blage of people (not audience). The band collectd 
by M. Halle is a very good one, thoroughly undg 
the control of its conductor. M. Halle, whom w 
had not met before in this capacity, is efficient anj 
spirited as the head of an orchestra, and active iff has bee 
research. The programme of the first act of one@ ago. T 
the concerts given during our visit to Manchest of the s 
will speak for the pains ‘and research devoted fj latanry .- 
the collection of musical “ art-treasures.” Thi ate goin 
ran as follows :—Overture, ‘Les Abencerrageff inthe d: 
Cherubini ; Andante Pastorale, in G, S. Bach§ The f 
Finale, from Symphony Op. 146, F. Ries ; Schen@ has beer 
and Notturno, ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream§ amend t 
Mendelssohn; Overture, ‘Olympia,’ Spontini Giuglini 
The above moiety of a single concert-scheme§ noveltie 
every component item of which had merit, charagg by Dr. 
ter, and also popularity, comprised more unfamilig§ music t¢ 
music than the entire six programmes of our Londagl we fanc: 
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Philharmonic Concerts !—One of the specimens, to to an a 
was as precious of its kind as the Memling “S@ was the 
Christopher,” or the Holbein “ Anne of Cleves Referriz 
or the Fiammingo carvings in ivory. This wa made w 
the andante by “Bach—a prelude to one of lig such a 
Christmas anthems, probably never before heard i Dacian 
this country. Rarely has anything more lovely ang more w 
more interesting been produced than this mov one or o 
ment, which is a Siciliana, about double the lengi§ of the v 
of Handel’s ‘ Pastoral Symphony,’ and resemblim 
it in character as closely as the diversities 
humour in the two masters rendered possible — Corre 
is curious, by the way, to note how, as in Painting stated 1 
certain heraldic and ecclesiastical colours have, big verb. 
frequent use, been made symbolical, authoritative if it is 
and traditional ;—so, in Music, one tempo, om™ Dolus l 
style, were during a long period accepted sf stupid « 
canonical for certain subjects ; and not merely if lar wou 
the case of dance-measures, the formality of whic printer, 
is inexorable and inevitable. We cannot recall om§ to witl 
Pastoral in common tempo earlier in date tha gramm: 
Beethoven’s Symphony.—Here, then—to return-f English 
is an art-treasure “of purest ray serene,” whid§ the stre 
passed unnoticed, owing to the prostrated state d lish,—j 
mind and body into which picture-gazing had sub was dc 
dued those who “sate under it.”—The organ it} but are 
the Exhibition, which is the work of Manchest wed ‘ 
builders, seems to be a fine and powerful instm§ it? De 
ment, having something of the French qualityo§ In all 
tone. C. H. i 
The following is froma Correspondent :—“ No Teasoni 
that so many of your contributors are occupy ine each w 
your space ‘and their ingenuity by stirring 4 langua; 
‘well of English defiled,’ with a view to the pur fancy i 
fication of language, will you allow a musicl® Que cu 
amateur to call attention to the lingua Francg cums i; 
which bids fair in that art to become the dictiond§ theory, 
instruction and of description, as unmeaning as i time, b 
is needless ; and further, in ninety-nine cases 00 in colo 
of a hundred ascribable to sheer affectation. Suc} not pr 
words as ‘clavier,’ ‘choral,’ are not wanted, howg From 
ever much they give'a German air to the English C. H. ; 
men who use them, and with the air a presumpti@§ word ‘ 
of German science. I may some day or othéf head h 
trouble you on:the subject of other neologisms# tences. 
vogue, but for the moment I beg merely to offtf§ caught 
two marked the other day in an American music ley.) 
journal, before they become as completely part al! ® thering 
parcel of Brother Jonathan’s language as his Lal he can 
dor-ish way of spelling the well-accustomed wor his im 
‘theater.’ It appears from the journal in question facts ¢ 
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that among other divisions of transatlantic psalmody 
there exists a ‘rowdy class of hymn tunes,’ and that 
the pleasures of Penn’s city include a ‘ musico-lager 
entertainment.’ Surely no art is associated with 
such a strange amount of ‘bad language’ as 
Music. Wi, Fes 

A paragraph in the Building News, which we 
fancy may be authentic, affords a reply to a re- 
mark made last week, and assures well-wishers to 
the Royal Italian Opera that the building of the 
new theatre will commence instanter. Long-drawn 
as the progress of demolishing the walls of the old 
edifice has been, the Building News reminds us 
that the Covent Garden Theatre, just demolished, 
was the work of only eight months and eleven 
days, and, thus, that there is time enough for a 
new structure to be completed in readiness for the 
next season’s campaign.—Meanwhile, the com- 
panies of the rival theatres are announced to give 
operas in the provincial towns, with a closeness of 
opposition which savours of York and Lancaster 
animosity. Madame Alboni has been singing 
(parenthetically) for a few nights at the Surrey 
Gardens. There during this splendid summer Music 
has been found less attractive than it was a year 
ago. The falling off adverted to is an illustration 
of the sure fate which sooner or later awaits char- 
latanry.—Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, we observe, 
are going to give a series of operatic performances 
inthe depths of Eastern London. 

The final programme of the Norwich Festival 
has been published, and gives us little occasion to 
amend the information already announced. Signor 
Giuglini is added to the list of tenor singers. The 
novelties in point of music will be a sacred Cantata 
by Dr. Spohr, and a portion of Mr. Pierson’s 
music to “ the Second Part of Faust.” The latter, 
we fancy, will prove very hard of digestion, even 
to an audience primed, prepared, and packed, as 
was the audience of Mr. Pierson’s ‘ Jerusalem.’ 
Referring to our past remarks [Athen. No. 1521], 
made when we had no idea that the production of 
such a piece of chaotic nonsense was possible in 
England, it seems difficult to settle which is the 
more wondrous, the bad ‘taste or the favouritism, 


one or other of which must have decided the choice’ 


of the work in question. 





MISCELLANEA 

Corrupt English.—Under this head ‘‘C. H.” has 
stated that I constantly make whom govern the 
verb. I believe the accusation to be unfounded ; 
if it is not, let C. H. produce chapter and verse. 
Dolus latet in such words as ‘ constantly.” If so 
stupid a blunder occurs at all in my work, a scho- 
lar would have had the candour to ascribe it to the 
printer, not the author. I write, however, mainly 
to withstand C. H.’s other theories of English 
grammar; nearly all his specimens of corrupt 
English are sound English. ‘ Directly I got into 
the street” may not be American, but it is Eng- 
lish,—just as ‘I feel like turning cold” and “I 
was down to New Orleans” are not English, 
but are very good American. The Observer has 
used “ without” in its sense of “ unless,” has 
it? Do it again, Observer, and I'll back you. 
In all this part of his grammatical dream 
C. H. is misled by a will-o’-the-wisp, called a priori 
reasoning. Were language a perfect instrument, 
each word would have one meaning only. But 
language, like all our tools, is imperfect, and to 
fancy it is not is the way never to understand it. 
Que cum ita sint, cum multis aliis, which of these 
cums is right, and which is wrong? On C. H.’s 
theory, one or other must be. Olim, an adverb of 
time, has two senses thatiare what black is to white 
m colours. Cependant is “meanwhile”; that does 
hot prevent it from being “‘ nevertheless,” &c. 
rom the will-o’-the-wisp I-come to the mare’s nest. 
C. H. asserts, that it is not English to use the little 
Word “ to” without the infinitive mood. On this 
head he quotes as bad grammar eight or nine sen- 
tences. One may stand for them all. “ Mark 
caught the words he was not intended to.” (Kings- 
ley.) “To what? To caught?” asks C.H. Wi- 
thering irony! To teach a gentleman, who fancies 
he can elicit grammatical rules out of the depth of 
inner consciousness without attending to the 


| facts of language,—is amusing; one has to begin 





from the Deluge. The English verb, then, is a 
merciful verb. It is not, like Italian, French, 
Greek, Latin verbs, mainly conjugated by means 
of terminations, but is mainly conjugated by auxi- 
liaries prefixed. These auxiliaries, down to the 
obnoxious “to,” and the equally guilty ‘“ do,” 
were all independent verbs a few thousand years 
ago, but have come down to their present use ; 
“do,” like the bat in nature, hovering between the 
two ranks to this day. Do you want a subjunctive 
mood? Prefix ‘“ might,” ‘ could,” or ‘ should,” 
to your indicative present, and there you have it. 
Do you want an imperative? Prefix ‘ do,” and 
there you have it ; ‘‘ to” prefixed will give you the 
infinitive mood; and “shall” and “ will” the 
future tense, and so on. ‘ To” is not, as C. H. 
seems to fancy, a nondescript; it is only one of a 
host of prefixes, and is a sign of the infinitive mood, 
as “ might,” could,” ‘ would,” are of the sub- 
junctive, “may” and “can” of the potential 
mood, &c. The following sentences will show at 
once whether Mr. Kingsley has used it in accord- 
ance with the whole analogy of the English verb or 
not.—Lover of Art. Have you visited the Exhibi- 
tion ?—Answer 1. No! I can’t. Answer 2. No! 
but Z mean to, the moment it is shut. Answer 3. 
No! but 7 must. Answer 4. No! but J will.— 
Lover of Art. That is right; do. There is a pic- 
ture of my wife by Dobbins! What objection lies 
against Ellypse No. 2 that does not lie equally 
against all the lot? Apply C. H.’s withering irony 
impartially. Will what? will visited? To what? 
to visited ? Do what ? do visited ? Where a prefix, 
that is, an invariable sign ofa certain mood or tense, 
occurs without that mood or tense, who can doubt 
what part of the verb is left to the intelligence of 
the hearer to supply ? All ellypses imply one grain 
of intelligence in the receiver. Shakspeare. Go to. 
She has seen that she should not. Kingsley. Mark 
caught the words he was not intended to.—If the 
first of these is English, I'll be if the second is 
not. Is that English? So much for the verbal 
prefix “to.” Before I dismiss the little innocent, 
let me avert another pocket-pistol that nursery 
critics have levelled at the same word in another 
character. Boys and girls are told never to end sen- 
tences with a ‘‘to,”"—‘‘to” is a preposition. Nursery 
pedants read me this lesson, even me, O Atheneum! 
Then came an artist and read me this one,— 

Cause the musicians play me that sad note 

I named my knell, while I sit meditating 

On that celestial harmony I go to. 


The three lines are all masterly ; but the third, 
standing alone, upon the wall of a warehouse, 
would stamp its author a great poet. Here meet 
as many charms as there are Muses,—easy flow, 
yet just division; music, pathos, and sublimity. 
One such line, like that of Milton’s, 

And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies, 
is a reputation. Try now to shift the “to,” yet 
keep the graces of that god-like verse. Try for 
twenty years, and then tell me the result. 

CHARLES READE. 

P.S.—C. H. surely mistakes the origin of gram- 
mar ; grammar is not an eternal law. It is the 
reduction to rules and exceptions of that usage, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 
Idioms are not errors ; they are grammatical excep- 
tions to certain grammatical rules. Then comes a 
deep and delicate question, viz. at what point 
singularity, though backed by custom, ceases to be 
idiom and becomes corrupt phrase. A theory 
might perhaps be constructed on the following sen- 
tences, all of them current.—1. I over-slept myself. 
Neuter verb governing objective case. 2. I over- 
ate myself at Guildhall. Analyze this on C. H.’s 
plan. 3. Bien west certain que Vimprévu. Ditto. 
4. Ici on loge & pied et a cheval. Ditto. A cava- 
lier trotting into damp sheets. 5. Talented, gifted. 
Substantives turned to participles. 6. Penny wise, 
pound foolish. Substantives used adjectively. 
7. Those sort of things. 8. In all my born days. 
Of these I venture to call the first six idioms ; the 
last two, ‘‘ corrupt phrases ;” and Mr. Kingsley’s 
phrase, neither. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS. —Alpha—B. M. K.—W. A.— 
J. G.—G. C.—J. P. C.—J. H.—J. E. A.—L. B.—received. 


Errata.—P. 972, col. 3, 1. 49, for 1857 read 1851; p. 997, 
col, 2, 1. 41, for 1852 read 1842, 
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“it may inatiy | be ba pepsi’ as } ky most interesting volume on 


be i 

“The boo! has inion toa periority greatly above what be- 
poe od to most books treating of India, from the fact of the author 

f verymych to what he has himself seen or hea: 
and from hi noe an sgh India simply as it is, without 
having allowed himse! uled by the notions of those who 
have an interest in pom certain erroneous ideas on the 
subject t “— minds of British eon ae 
mith, Elder Cosphill. 
4 vpn urgh’: Se enz! ep 
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BISHOP BLOMEFIELD AND HIS TIMES. 


An Historical Sketch. 
By the Rev. G, E. BIBER, LL.D., Perpetual Curate of Roehampton. 


London : 


Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 





Now ready, medium 8vo. price 1U. 8s. strongly bound, 


THE LONDON 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


Published in GREAT BRITAIN from 1831 to 1855, 
WITH THEIR SIZES, PRICES, and PUBLISHERS’ NAMES. 
This Edition has been carefully and completely revised. It is printed in one Alphabet, and contains upwards of 


20,000 additions, changes of size, price, edition, &c. 


Those Booksellers and Librarians who do not already possess this work, should do so quickly, as from the circum- 
stance of so many books being reprinted in cheaper forms, the present Catalogue is indispensable. 


¢7 The CLASSIFIED INDEX to the LONDON CATALOGUE, 1816 to 1851, 


| may still be had, price 15s. 


A few copies only remain on hand. 


London: THomas Hopeson, 18, Paternoster-row. 





A REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE: the Want 
of the Church and the ae of — Age. Comprising a | 

Critical Mistory. of the Authorized Version; and) Corrections of | 

humerous Mis-traustations. By JOnR XK, "BE ARD, D.D. 


Pri 6d. 
London: Whitfield. Manchester: Johnson & Rawsor Rawson, 


LITERAL TRANSLATION ofthe NEW 
TESTAMENT, or eg on Rules of Translation, with ar 
English Version-of the’ same’ In Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Hales for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed y Ancient Greek anuscripts.’ 








Cradock & Co. 4, Paternoster-row; and J; Bumpus, 158, Oxford: 
‘eet. 
SECOND CURRICULUM. 
woes A rose in S8voi cloth, »pirlee 74, 
Dedieatéd, by Per wna Hou. Viscount Palmerston, 


HEP PHYSICIAN HOR ALL ; his Philoso- 
phy, his Expériewce] abd his Missien. Second Curriculum. 
a reat the. Congtigutioy of the Blood, its Disorders, and their 





Specifications on Pulmonary, Renal, and Shy 
Dessneds with Observations on Anomalous Diseases. "By JOE 
SPURGIN, M.D:,; Bellow of the Koyal College of Physicians, and 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Soviéty ;- Senior Physician to 
= Poundling Hospital, 


dom : J.B. Hodson, 22; Portugal-street, Lideoln’s Inn. 
HUNT ON STAMMEBING. 
Is beers ints day, Third ' Edition, Sapiens nacsbeds with 
mportant additions,’ price 38, 6¢, post fre 
A ANG. He. “BY JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. MSL. fe, 
method is more simple, s9 well as more effective, 
than th oe ofe other professors of the same art.’ Westntinster Rev. 


mdon: Lo Oe; and. from the A 8, N 
Burllaea., none & 5 y pos ¢ Auther, 8, New 


Just published, 12mo. 28. 6d. 


WP DIGESTION, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 

and NERVOUS DISEASES: their true Nature and Treat 
ment established on the Unity of the Laws of Life, and illus- 
trated 2 numerous Cases. 

ETT, Esq. M.R.C.S., Licentiate, &c. &c. 
- ‘a particularly valuable disquisition of a special kind.” 
heneeum, July 4, 1857. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


and Honorary Physician to St. Mark’s 








TREATISE on the CURE of STAMMER- 


NEWS FROM INDIA. 





THE HOMEWARD MAIL, 


PUBLISHED THIS “DAY, contains an accurate’ Description ofthe ‘City and Fortifications:of Delbi, ‘including an 
Account of the disposition of our Troops, a Map of India, showing at a glance the Stations of Her Majesty's and the 


East India Company’s Army in Bengal, the Regiments tha 
between the Stations. ‘The present Number of “THE! HOM 


ba revolted or haye bgen dishatdefl,.and the distances 
Ww RD MAIL, inchiding eine additional pages, consist-of 


Forty pages or Eighty columns, and contains a complete Narrative of the Occurrences in India since the despatch of the 
last Mail, with full details of the progress of the Revolt in the Indian Army; Leading Articles; Original Correspou- 


dence, &c, 


The Subscription to THE HOMEWARD MAIL is 18s. per annum, payable i in advance. 
Subscribers’ names aré received by Messrs: Stiru, Hiver & ‘ds. 65: Bornhill, were 


and by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 





Now ready, 


postage free, 


A LIST OF THE PRENCIPAL 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Also, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 


CuarLes Epwarp Moniz, New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 
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MR, ALEXANDER SMITH’S, NEW VOLUME, 


CLTY "POEMS: 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON. WEDNESDAY! NEXT; ‘the Toth’ inst 
CF Sep Op. cloth, 5s. 
MAciittar'& Co. Cambridge. 





‘1 { i iT z1 +} 

. +" { . 7 , 

IN mica DAYS WILILBE PUBLISHED, ; ~ 
Crown 80. price 6s. cloth extra, 


SOYER’S CULINARY’ CAMPAIGN, 


Mlustrated with Portrait and numerous Engtavi ings. 
London ; ‘GEorcE ROP HDSE & Co, Farringdon-street; 


-_- 


1OTCLH 


td Ee 





Ih post 8yvo.. price 5s. stiff cover, 500 pp. 


THE PEOPLE’S BLUE BOOK; 


Or, TAXATION AS IT IS AND’ AS: IT OUGHT: TO BE. net 


The object of * The People’s Btue-Book’ is, that‘every man.and woman in the kingdom may have in their LINE 
themeans of knowing what they are paying to Governiment for the protection of their persons und Property; and ‘what 
they ought to pay. 


London: Groner Rovtiepce & Co; Farringdon-street. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8yo. price 21s. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
A NEW TATE, wer 
‘By WILKIE. conmins)) [111d 


“Clear and life-like conception of character; variety of scene; dial 
kind; humour and pathos; close observation of those minor incidents and subtle elements which fill the outline of a tale 
with the vitality of truth; vigorous and delicate description ; and a style delightfully easy and idiomatic,—all these are 
to be found in the volumes before us. A beautiful purity of thought and expression spreads over the whole of the story.” 

Leader. 
Brapgpury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. — 
And at all the Libraries. 





KNIGHT’S CYCLOPHDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


This day is published, price 10s. cloth, the FIFTH VOLUME of 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY; 
Or, THIRD DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZAEDIA. 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


To be completed in Six Volumes. 


This work will form a DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY and HISTORY unequalled in any language for the universality 
of its range, its fullness without verbosity, its accuracy, and its completeness to the present “time. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MRS. easunst/e LIFE ow oemeenen oom. : 
THIRD EDITION of the LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


Author of ‘Jane Eyre,’ * Shirley,’ * Villette,’ &c. By E.C.GASKELL. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 
(Nearly ready. 








i 
. 
‘ 


IL 


MR. MEREDITH’S NEW ROMANCE. 
FARINA : a Legend of Cologne. By GEORGE MEREDITH, 


Author of ‘ The Shaving of Shagpat.’ In 1 vol. [Now ready. 
II. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUTFULLAH, a MOHAMEDAN 


/GENTLHMAN; and Bis TRANSACTIONS with his FALLOW- CREATURES,” Intérspersed with Rematks oft the 
Habits, a and Characters-of the Peoplé witht whom he had to dea}. “Edited by E. B. BASTWICK, 
F.R.S. F. (Just published. 
ae: you, a Lutfullah Khan! bs have read your book with ie and delight...... There is matter in 
you, Munshi; and to show, for t ra e fo duce you to the dearest 
friend we have on earth.® Reatereontanara statiantk rd sthibevory ent t so oda to some sort of under- 
standing of the Indian insurrection.” —Atheneum. 
“Read fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand imitations of the Oriental novel, and you will not get the flavour of 


Eastern life and thought, or the zest of its romance, so pertetiy as in Lutfullah’s book. . .-To say we should prefer it to 
&new Arabian Nights, would scarcely do justice to its interest.... All is simple and real—a photograph of social India.” 


L 
con Asan autobiography, the’book is very curious. It bears the strongest resemblance to ‘Gil Blas’ of” anything ve 


ever read.” — 
‘Readable, incenesive, and entertaining; and most creditable to its author.”—Saturday Review. 


London: Smrt#, Etper & Co.’ 65, Cornhill. 


7 Hrs 
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MURRAY'S — 
panerasicn! FOR rad soap 


THE. POLLOWING: ARE WOW I : 
ANDBOOK: OF: TRAVEL-PALK, “Eng- 


ae ‘T eae shila 2 
Hou Lakh: BEAL vPAUSSLAS bi THE RHINE 
sv Hes ones a 


| dl and TH 
BLACK SEA. 


P{ANDEOOK: FoR cin 
wALBS of SAMOY aud PLEDNONS: «Maps. 72. 6d, 


15 Wes: irsiare iReEREN, AU, Dal ryeszy 


ANDBOOK' FOR’ SPAIN.—ANDALU- 
THE DesWe be UD ee! SAEALONTA, GALLICIA, 


Fraxypoor FoR PORTUGAL, 1 LisHoN| 
ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY— 





Tite oh 5 ROY 


to the * 


5 SARDIN IBARDY, VENICE: P M Tec 
CAA ODEN, Le ma AS FLOR BRCR, *rUStaNy Bec 


BRODER | FOR SOUTH TrALY, -—The 
ACTLIER, NAPLES POMPELL, HERCULA- 
i bi FOR’ CENTRAL. IT. 

SOUTHERN TUSCANY sud the PAPAL STATES. 


Maps. 73. 
a FOR ROME AND ITS EN- 
VIRONS. | Map, 79 
TANDBOOK FOR GREECE.—The TONIA 
Ma ae DS, ALBANM#A, THESSALY, and MACEDONIA, 


HANDBOOK FOR, EGYPT.—MALTA, the 
NIH, ALEXANDRIA CAIRO, THEBES, and the 
OVERLAND ROUTE 70 INDIA, M 


ANDBOOK. FOR DENMARK.— NOR. 
WAY and SWEDEN.- Maps. 128. 


ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.—FINLAND 


and ICELAND. Maps. 12s. 
F{ANDBOOK BYRON : a Complete Edition 
of LOKD BYKON’S POETRY. Portrait. 92. 


“ An edition of Lord Byron's Weeks, which will not encumber 
the portmanteau or carpet-bag of the tourist. It isa model ofa 


book for a Traveller.” — Notes a 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &.— 
HORNE & THORN THWAITE 1m, » 123, and 123, Ne Kewgates 





street, 1 London, beg to call the attention and 
Am heir sreeuaive Stock of FI -CLASS PHt TO- 
GRAPHIC » APPAR av LE. anew Lin bet CHEMICALS, 
&c. manufactured id Their im: intendence’; an 
ee Catalogue of which: wile be fort gratis and ‘post 


Complete sets of Photographic Apparatus, with, Directions, 
from 31. to 362. 


HOW to TAKE STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
TURES, including a detailed barge ty 
eae 


tus, and a minute Descriptio mai 
MEN PWICESS fy WILLEAM AC 
free by post. for lastamps. | 

THORNTHWAITE’S GUIDE to PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, Tenth Pdition, containing plain Directions, written 
expressly forthe Amatenr. 14; per post, 18, 9d. 


LBUMENTIZED PAPER, carefally prepared 
y KR. W. THOMAS front hen 10, Pall Pre 
Shilling a Fsanple Caires of this wl pap ups Sn suitable cases for 


on receipt 0} able by stamps or -post- 
bftive order, to pe MOHARD Ww. rio pa 


HOTOGRA PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. Toomas’s: 
larged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 
he ete ET 
stamps.—Address R.W. Tmonan, COhemiat, dc. 10, Pall Mall. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC; CHEMICALS, APRA) 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 
W. THOMAS, ‘CHEMIST, &c., 10, Patt MAtt, 











R. Sole Maker of the X¥LO-IODIDB of intl ty) and 


Manufactorer of Pure Photographic Chemicals pparat 
Inthe SEPARATES DEPARTMENT of this Patablishment 
first-class Phi 


ery kind of fi otegraphic Bodom ay be seen, in- 

aadlae CAMERAS, FOLDING and RIGID, of omen gay 

struction—JOINTED and other STANDS — a best e— 
PRESSURE-F RA MES—GLASS Barnes ed for carryin; 
the Silver Solutions. us dispensing wi! th the me me of 8 Bottle an 
BRCHA BATHS— eeu sor iw = 


= 
pee J OLNTED LEYELLI 
Sh HL ‘and. se a eTANDS es 
OLLO OF PLAT bot ral un 
Plates with facility= PNEU atre D +PLATE Cli 
~—COLLODION GLASSES—PLATE 6 LASS, eat 
hoice Collection of PASSEP wna 


23 


— 
Seri LEV 


SOESe Sxpreasly fot, this Heeen; from original BU: 
Le: 
MENIZED end other PAPERS. PRENCH snd ENGLISH —A 
SUPERIOR Habe ee PAP: at rot ee arioty of GLASS, 
BEE ee hay sot 
or 8B 0! 
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tions, 
HYPO-COLOU RING Fale d ructinte ATES 
CRYSTAL VARNISH, &c. &c. 
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20SS'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 

visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 2 

** Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture fain Nine greatest 

intensity yet nyomueed, a Ay ering the coincidence of the chemi- 

cal, actinic, and visual he spherical aberrationis =e very 
carefully corrected, b hin the central and oblique pencils. 

“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Ca es sent upon application 


talogu 
A. ROSS, 2, Pantheretone- uildings, High Holborn. 


OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitivencss and density, 
pri - 128. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles. 
OSITIVE bes teen aaueliaa ag sensitiveness and 
ft > of detail, 6d. per oz., 88. 6d. per 20 0: 

ALB MENIZED PAPER, 174 by 11, 38. per quire; Waxed 
do., 78.—Amber Varnish, 128. per pound ; Crystal do., 48. : both 
dry hard immediately without artificial heat— ‘Lenses and Ap- 

aratus of their own Manufacture.—Pure . 
. HOCKIN’S * PRACTICAL aad on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Third Edition, 1s. ; per post ls. 

HOCKIN & CO. ‘operative C1 Chenntete, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London (late 289, Strand) 


PHOTOGRAPHY. —Messrs. T. OTTEWILL 
Wholesale, Retail and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPAR Sts Manufacturers, Charlotte-terrace,Caledonian-road, 
London, beg to inform the Trade and Public generally, that they 
have erecte extensive Workshops adjoining their former Shops, 
and having now the largest Manufactory in England for the make 
of Cameras, they are enabled to execute with conptach any orders 
they may be favoured with.—The Materials and Workmanship of 
the first class. Their Lllustrated Catalogue sent free on appli- 
cation. 











Established 1837. 


BRttaAnnra LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Empowered by Special 7 of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 


ND 
BRITANNIA MUTU AL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Number of Policies issued, upwards of 11,000. 

Annual Income from Premiums (exclusive of Interest on In- 
vestments) upwards of 84,0000, 

Rates of Premium reduced to the lowest possible scale com- 
patible with security, and computed in such variety of ways, as 
a suit ‘the circumstances and convenience of every class of Policy 

olders. 




















__(PRopRIETARY.) _(Murvan) 
Half- | Whole | | Half- | 
Prem. |Prem. re- Annual Yearly |Quarterly 
Age} First | mainder Age. | Pre- Pre- 
7 Years. | of Life. |} mium. | mium oi. 
| &8¢.| £8. d.| Yrs Mos.| £8. d.| £8 d.| £8. d 
30; 11 9/] 2 3 6| 30] 0 27 3/143] 013 3 
40/19 2) 213 4 3 {237 6| 14 4| 012 4 
50/32 6| 450 | 6 | 3710] 1 4 6]. 018 5 
60! 3 6 8! 613 4 912832! 148! 012 6 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 
Robert Gurney mereey 8 Henry Grace, Esq. 
William Cotton. D. Kirkman D Hodgson, Fsq. M.P, 
Octavius Edward Coope, _ Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
William Walter sign Esq. Matthew W hiting, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, M.D. F.R.S.| M. Wyvill,jun. Esq. M.P. 
This Company ate 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES of Premium with participation in Four- 
fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved security, in sums 
of not less than 5001, 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of 100/. for the whole term of life : 




















Without | With Without | With 
Age.| Profits. | Profits. | Age-| Protits. | Profits. 
15 |£1 ll 0j£1 0 40 £2 18 0/£3 6 5 
a {1 13 10/1 3|! 50 | 4 0 9| 410 7 
30 | 2 4 Of 3 10 4 60 6 101/67 4 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 








£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 

A FIXED ALLOWANCE or £6 PER WEEK, 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENTS er EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
May besecured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 

ATLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
Smaller amounts may nema 4 proportionate payments. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by | 
the Journey or by the Year at all the principal Kailway Stations, | 


where also Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may had—an 
Se Provincial Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 

N.B. The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum paid 
as ‘Compensation for Accidents, £22,722. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.( 
wil LLIAM 3 J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1847. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

32, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Amount Assured £1,811,665 0 0 
Annual Income os £51,389 14 7 
Accumulated Fund £110,000 0 0 

JAMES INGLIS, Secretary. 
Applications for for } Agencies to be made to the Secretary. 


T AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

instituted 1823.—Office, Fleet-street, London, E.C.—The 

assets of this Society exceed 4,500,0001. sterling. Its annual in- 
come exceeds 450,0002, 

The profits will hereafter be divided at the end of every fifth 
year. Four-fifths of the profits are allotted to the assured. 

At the division of profits which have already been made, rever- 
sionary bonuses, exceeding 2,870,000, have been added to the 
several policies. 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to3ist of December, 
1859, when all whole-life policies effected during the present year 
will participate, if then in force. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, &c. may be ehteined on appli- 
cation at the Society’s Office, Fleet- street, London 

March, 1857. SAMUEL DOWN "ES, Actuary. 


Ge WE 











ARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.11, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
Directors. 

HENRY HULSE BERENS, Esq. Chairman, 
JOHN G. HUBBARD, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
John Dixon, Esq. |John Martin, Esq. M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. |Rowland Mitchell, Esa. 
SirW. M.T. Parqubar. Bt. M.P. | James Morris, E = 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. |Henry Norman, I 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. M.P. |Henry R. Maynoldsr Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. Sir Godfrey J. Thomas, Bart. 
John Labouchere, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 

John Loch, Esq James Tulloch, Esq. 
Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. a Vigne, Esq. 
Auditor. 
Henry Sykes Thimaten: Esq. 

Lewis Loyd, jun. Esq. John Henry Smith, Esq. 

George Keys, Esq. Secretary.—Samuel Brown, Esq. Actuary. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament,this Company now offers to future Insurers Four-jifths 
of the Profits, with Quinquennial —- or a Low Rate of Pre- 
mium, without participation of Profi 

The next division of Profits will be : ar in June, 1860, when 
all Participating Polivies which shall have subsisted at least one 
year at Christmas, 1859, will be allowed to share in the Profits. 

At the Five Divisions of Profits made by this Company, the 
total Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies have exceeded 
913,000, 

At the last valuation, at Christmas, 1854, the Assurances in 
force amounted to upwards of 4,240,0002., the Income from the 
Life Branch in 1854 was more than 200,000U., and the Life Assur- 
ance aan (independent of the Guarantee Capital) exceeded 
1,700,0002, 

FOREIGN RISKS.—The Extra Premiums required for the 
East and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northern 


A. W. Robarts, Esq. 


parts of the United States of America, have been materially | 


reduce 

INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are notin such soundhealth 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 
miums, may havetheir Livesinsured at Extra Premiums. 

LOANS granted on life policies to the extent of their values, 
provided such policies shall have been effected a sufficienttime to 
have attained in each case a value not under 50/, 

ASSIGNMENTSof POLICIES.—Written Notices of, received 
ang registered. 

MEDICAL FEES paid by the Company, and no charge will be 

made for Policy Stamps. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insuranees are effected upon every 
description of property at moderate rates. 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Com- 

any. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpoy, S.W. 
DIRECTORS. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. Chairman; CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, 


Epwarp Lzeynox Boyp, Esq. F.S.A. 
( Resident.) 

CHaRLEs Downes, Esq. 

WitL1aM Farris, Esq. 


D. Q. Hennigurs, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
A. H. Macpovgatt, — 
F, C. Marttanp, E 


Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Wittiam Raitton, Esq. 
Tuomas THorsy, Esq. F.S.A. 
Henry Toocoop, Esq. 


Secretary—PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 
Special Notice.—Third Division of Profits. 


THE unusual success which has attended the cautious 


yet energetic 


operations of this Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 


Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
Annual Income upwards of £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st D 





ment and other approved Securities. 


ber, 1856, 
Prospectuses and every information will be afforded on application to 


ted to 593,930/. 8s. 9d., invested in Govern- 
E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


Te NINETEENTH AN NUAL REPORT 
f the SCUTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is now 
| ready, and may be had free on application. This Society, es 

blished in 1837, and incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, ig 
the only one in which the advantages of Mutual Life Assurance 


| can be secured by moderate premiums. At most ages the premium 


required in other Offices to secure a policy of 1,0002. will assure 
with the Scottish Provident about 1,2501., with participation in its 
whole profits. 

On the 31st of December last the subsisting assurances were 
2,911,522., the Revenue being 98,7631. 

Reports, Prospectuses, ae every information afforded on appli- 
cation GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary, 
nt od Branch, 66, Grecviiendaaee 


E MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SO 
CIETY, 39, KING-STREET CHEAPSIDS, LONDON, 
Established 1834 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capita) 
of more than 280 ,000/. invested in Government and Real Securities, 
created entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums,and 
all belonging to the Members. e Assurances in force are, 
1,260,0001. and the Income upwards of 53 ,000l, per annum 
Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the 
list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past Year, and the Gene. 
ral Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the Society to the 3lst 
December last, will be given on a written or personal application. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 


TANDARD METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S STANDARD BAROMETER. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S Patent MAXIMUM THERMO- 


et ES & Z! ype Patent MERCURIAL MINIMUM 


NEGRETTI e ZAMBRA'S WET and DRY BULB HYGRO- 
METER. 


GLAISHER’S RAIN GAUGE. 
MOFFATT’S OZONOMETER. 
ATMOSPHERIC ELECTROMETER. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S Patent Thermometer for SOLAR 
and TERRESTRIAL RADIATION 
All the above Instruments are of Standard accuracy, and su 
as recommended by the COUNCIL of the BRITISH SIETEOR 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 
Instrument Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
The Royal Observatories Greenwich - Kew, the American 
Government, 
HATTON-GARDEN, “Lo NDON. 
Illustrated. Price Lists sent by post on receipt of a stamped 
envelope, 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.— 
SMITH & BECK, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
6, COLEMAN~ dygertere Lonpon, 


Hav ved 
The COUNCIL MEDAL of the: GREAT EXHIBITION of 185, 


The FIRST-CLASS PRIZE ay of the PARIS 
SXHIBITION of 
** For the pom of their , opes. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet of the 101. EDUCATION ‘au MICRO- 
SCOPE, sent by post on receipt of six postage stamp 
AGENERAL CATALOGUE for MARCH, a, » may be had 
on application. 


\ ICROSCOPES, at Spencer Brownine & 
Co. s,—Compound Microscopes, with objects, &c. from 
63.6d.—The School Microscope, two powers, six objects, in case, 

15s. 6d.—Students’ Microscopes, 27. 108. and 4. 

Complete Illustrated Catalogue free, on receipt of four stamps, to 
Spencer Browning & Co. 111, Minories, E. Established Ninety 
Years. .—Trade supplied. 


ECONNOITRING TELESCOPES.—These 
celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 in., and 
sufficiently powerful to show the Moons of Jupiter, are admir. 
ably adapted to the Military man or Tourist. Price, through oa 
post, 31¢. The same instrument is fitted up with an additional 
eye-piece and stand, price through the post, 3l. 2s, To be had of 
the maker, JOHN DAV IS, Optician, DERBY. 


PERA GLASSES, Microscopes, ' Telescopes, 
Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, and every kind of Optical and Phi- 
losophical Instruments, Manufactured and Sold b, 

















. LADD, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 
Also Maker of Bentley's Inductive Coils. _ 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 

IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 

CASH and DEED BOXES,—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 





CHUBB & SOD 07 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord 
street, Liverpool ; Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields, WwW Fields, Wolverhampton, 


DENT, sole Successor to -E. J. Dent in all 
e his Ee atent rights and a at 61, Strand, and Rant, ant 

35, Royal Exchange, and the Clock and Compass Fac 
Somerset Wharf, can Watch, and Clock Fag ‘6 7 
Se and Prince Albert, and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK 
OR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, Eight Guineas; Gentlemen’s, Ten Guineas; strong 
Silver Lever Watches, Six Guineas. Church Clocks, with Com- 

poate Pendulum, 85/. 


XCELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR 
ANTE; ee spéciaux a sa Fabrique.”—WAT HE! 
TON & BROGDEN, having been honoured Sen io ciae 
Sfedal at the Paris Universal Exhibition accompanied by 
above flattering testimonial, respectfully invite the public to an 
ine ection of their GOLD CHAINS and CX xtensive assortment 
eee all made on the premis: 
WATHERSTON ‘& BRO GDEN, Goldsmiths, Manufactory, 
16, (ae raat nell Covent-garden, W.C. Established a.p. 1798. 
N.B. Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 18. each 


QUITE NEW. 
OYER’S SULTANA’S SAUCE.—A most 


refreshing and picesine stimulant to the appetite, com 
posed principally of rkish condiments combined with carious 
culinary productions of the It is an exquisite relish with 
Fish, Meat, Poultry, and Game, and forms a valuable addi 
to Soups, Minces, Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, a8 
well as to Salads of every description. To Steaks and Chops it 
im aes highly delicious and aromatic flavour. 
hed of all Sauce Venders, and of the sole Wholesale 
ang CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 2, 











Soho-square, London. 
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LKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New rebags eos in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them atthe 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the on of 
Honour, as well as the “ Grande Médaille d’Honneur (the onl 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarde: 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851, 
Each article bears their mark, E. & Co,, under a Crown; and 
articles sold os being, eens by Elkington’s Patent Process affords 
arantee of qua 3 
moe REGENT-ST REBT, and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 
DON; and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM.—E ti nd Drawings sent free by post. 
Re-plating and Gilding as usual. 
—— scarsaats os 


AL & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE contains Designs and Prices of 150 different 
Articles of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 Bed- 
steads, and Prices of every Description of Bedding. Sent free by 
_—HEAL & Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture 
Se otecturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 

















pp gett and LOOKING GLASSES.— 


C. NOSOTTI begs most respectfully to announce to the 
Publicand his Patrons, that in consequence of a portion of his 
Premises requiring rebuilding and enlargement, it is absolutely 
c immediate clearance of the valuable and 
recherche Stock, which comprises Looking Glasses of every deserip- 
tion, Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture suitable for the 


(RLERS TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street. London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street,Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedinglymoderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


E PEN SUPERSEDED.—Marking Linen, 

Silk, Cotton, Books, &c. with the PATENT ELECT RO-SIL- 

VER PLATES prevents the ink spreading and never washes out. 

Initial Plate, 1s.; Name, 2s.; Set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. ; C 

Plate, 5s.; with Directions. Post free for stamps.—T.CU LLETON, 
Patentee, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
’ 

N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every description of Brush, 
Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet. The Tooth Brushes search 
thoroughly between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
most effectually—the hairs never come loose. M., B. & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps, 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each ; of 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28, per box ; and of 
the New B ts.—Sole Establish it, 1308 and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London, 











orcottage. The Prices are attached in plain figures, and to save 
the trouble of Sale by Public Auction, a reduction of 20 per cent. 
will be made from the marked prices. A further allowance of 
sper cent. on purchases of 507. and upwards. No charge for pack- 
ing. Families furnishing will find this an opportunity such as 
seldom offers.—N.B. Every article warranted at C, NOSOTTI’S 
Manufactory, 398 and 399, OX FORD-STREET. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever su ted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make this establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedsteads, from ........+++++ 
Shower Baths, from .... .. 78 6d, to £5 128, each. 
Lamps (Modérateur), from........ 68 0d. to £6 68. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 5s. per gallon. 


E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years 
agoby WILLIAM 8, BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 
of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. iddleor Thread or 
i Old Silver Brunswick King’s 





...198, 0d. to £12 08. each. 











attern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks, per doz. 388 .... 608. 
rt ditto and ditto ” 308, 4 
Tea ditto “- BOR. cee SM 308, 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, Waiters,Candle- 





sticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-platingdone 
by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. Hing’. 
Sok OUR 





Table Spoons and Forks, per doz....... 128. .. 288 
Dessert ditto and ditto .......... -- 108, 218, 258, 
Tea ditto .......cceseee 5a. 11s. 128, 


In these premises, formed of eight houses, ison show the most 
magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 
with Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, 
Turnery, Clocks, Candelabra, Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-hangings, so arranged in Sixteen 
large Show-Rooms as to afford to parties furnishing facilities 
in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

llustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free, 
39, OXFORD-STREET, W.,1,14,2,&3, NEWMAN-STREET ; 
and 4,5,and6, PERRY’S-PLACE, London. 
Established 1820. 


J W. BENSON’S Warca, CLocok, and CHRONO- 
e METER MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34, LUDGATE-HILL, 
London, Established 1749.—J.W. Benson, Manufacturer of GOLD 
and SILVER WATCHES of every description, construction,and 
pattern, invites attention to his magnificent and unprecedented 
display of Watches, which is admitted to be the largest and best 
selected Stock in London. It consists of Chronometer, Duplex, 
Patent Detached Lever, Horizontal, and Vertical Movements, 
jewelled, &c., with all the latest improvements, mounted in su- 
pebly-Snished engine-turned and engraved Gold and Silver Cases. 

he designs engraved upon many of the cases are by eminent 
artists, and can only be obtained at this Manufactory. Ifthe im- 
portant requisites, superiority of finish, combined with accuracy of 
performance, elegance, durability, and reasonableness of price, are 
Wished for, the intending purchaser should visit this Manufactory, 
or send for the ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, published by 
J.W. BENSON (and sent post free on application), which con- 
tains sketches, prices, and directions as to what Watch to buy, 
where to buy it, and how to use it. Several hundred letters have 

m received from persons who have bought Watches at this 

Manufactory, bearing testimony to the correct performances of 
the same. OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 

From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856—“‘ Exhibits exquisite 
autistic feeling in ornamentation, and perfection of mechanism in 
structure.” From the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 30—"* Excellence of 
design and perfection in workmanship.” From the Morning Adver- 

, Nov. 1—* The high repute which Mr. Benson has obtained 
forthe qualities of his manufacture stands second to none.” From 

ie Morning Herald, Nov. 3—‘‘The high standing of Mr. Benson 
48a London manufacturer must secure for him a large amount of 
public patronage.” From the Globe, Nov. 3—“ All that can be 
desired, in finish, taste, and design.” 

GOLD WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, &c. 
Accurate time-keepers, 32. 158.. 42. 158., 51. 158., to 152. 158. each. Gold 
Lever Watches, jewelled and highly-finished movements, 6l. 63., 
&.88., 101. 10g., 122. 128., 142. 148., 162. 16s., guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, &e., 
exact time-keepers, 20. 28, 22. 158,, 31. 158., to Sl. 58. each. Silver 
Lever Watches, highly finished, jewelled movements, 31. 108., 
2.108., 52, 108., 7 108., 82. 108., 102. 10s., to 20 guineas. 

_Two Years’ Warranty given with every Watch, and sent, 
Carriage paid, to Seotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of the king- 
dom, upon receipt of Post-office or ‘Bankers’ order, made payable to 
J.W. BENSON, 33-and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. 

Merchants, Shippers, and Wateh Clubs supplied. Old Watches 
taken in Exchange. 


(ocoa-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Caan gy ey — pears canteen, + 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-bill, London, EC 











RECKNELL’S SKIN SOAP, recommended 
asthe best for producing a clear and healthy Skin, being the 
old Yellow Soap, made expressly for the purpose, of the best ma- 
terials, and not scented. Sold only in 1s. packets of either four 
rounded tablets or eight squares; and extra large tablets, 6d. 
each. — BRECKNELL, TURNER & SONS, Wax_and Tallow 
Chandlers, Soap and Oil Merchants, &. to Her Majesty, Bee- 
hive, 31, Haymarket, London.—Please observe that each tablet 
and square is stamped ‘* Brecknell’s Skin Soap.” ae 
R. DUVAL corrects all Defects of the Voice 
. and effectually CURES STAMMERING. He imparts to 
Gentlemen labouring under a Sore Throat from the straining of 
the voice a smooth and easy articulation, which gives them a 
complete command of their voice and restores their organs to 
their normal functions, dispensing with those painful operations 
which many are obliged to undergo. He engages to make a per- 
fect cure before he makes any charge. He cau give the best refer- 
NEW-ROAD, OXFORD. 


OOD VIOLET.—H. Bremensacu has in 

great perfection Wood Violet Scent, price 2s. 6d.—Wood 
Violet Pomade, 28. 6d.—Wood Violet Sachet, 1s. 6¢d.—Wood Violet 
Cold Cream, 18, 6d—Wood Violet Mouth Wash, 18. 6d.—Wood 
Violet Quassia, 18. 6d. 

H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the Queen, 

1578, New Bond-street, W. 

(Facing Kedmayne’s.) 


GLENEI ELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal prefer- 
ence of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for Consumption, BroncuiTis, 
Astuma, Gout, Rueumatism, Scratica, Diapetes, Diseases OF 
THE SKIN, Neurauaia, Rickets, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL 
Desi.ity, and all ScroruLous AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are : 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH, 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE, 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


From ‘THE LANCET.’ 

“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so simple as 
might be supposed. Dr. JONGH gives the preference to the 
L pit rows Oil over the Pale Vil, which contains scarcely an: 
volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy 
of Cod Liver Oil, no doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficien- 
cies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method of its prepara- 
tion, and esp lly to its filtration through charcoal. In THE 
PREFERENCE OF THE Light BrowN OVER THE PALE WE FULLY 
concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. De Joncu’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be genuine, and rich 
in iodine and the elements of bile.” 








Sold oxy in Imperial Half-pints, 28. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 
98. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Joncn’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom, 

: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
CAUTION.—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver 
Oil should be strenuously resisted, as they proceed from interested 
motives, and will result in disappoi to the purchaser. : 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
I WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MPSS COUPELLE’S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is mteed to produce Whiskers, Mou- 
stachios, &c., in a few wee! —_ _ a4 = yee in baldness, 
m ver cause, preven ‘a! off, strengthen W 
Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all its’s ~ If RS 
the nursery, it will avert Baldness in after life. Sold by all Che- 
mists, price 28., or will be sent, it free, on receipt of twenty-four 
ostage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street 
ondon.—Testimonials :—*‘ I have ordered its use in hundreds o: 
—‘*T have sold it for eleven years, 








cases with success.” Dr. Wa 
and have never heard a complaint of it.” Mr. Sanger, Chemist.— 
“* My hair is quite restored.” EZ. James, Eaq.—‘* After nine years’ 
bald its effects are miraculous.” W. Mahon. 





MEASaM's MEDICATED CREAM, for the 
cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, &., REMOVED 
from 238, Strand, and 17, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, to more 
extensive Premises, 13, Catherine-street, Strand, London, where it 
may be had wholesale and retail; also, wholesale of Messrs. Bar- 
clay, Edwards, Sutton, Newberry, Butler, Sanger, and shen & 
London ; Bolton, York ; Campbell, Glasgow ; Raimes, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, and York; and retail ofall Medicine Venders. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE & Co. (the sole 
lessees), from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE’s 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE 
are manufactured as usual. Every Bottle is protected by a specia. 
Label.—LON DON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, and DERBY. 


DWARDS’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
KITCHEN-RANGE for all Classes, from 3 feet 6 to 12 feet 
wide. This isthe most plete and ical Kange made, 
and the only one for which a First-Class Medal was awarded at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855. To be seen in daily operation at 
F. EDWARDS, SON & CO.’S, 42, POLAND-STREET, Oxford- 
street, W.—An Illustrated Prospectus forwarded on application. 
Manufacturers of Dr. ARNUTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
FIRE-GRATE. rigs 
MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, (TuckeEr’s 
PATENT), has considerable advantages over all others in its 
Simplicity, its Cleanliness, its Portability, and its Cheapness. 
The cost of it is less than one half that of the ordinary French or 
German Spring Mattress. It is kept in Stock, in all sizes, by the 
principal Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen in London 
and the Country. 


{DURABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 

TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company 
have pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter :—FROM 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial. —‘* March 10th, 1852.—In zone to your 
letter, received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing 
for Pump Service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it answers 
perfectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately ex- 
amined it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the 
first laying down, now several years ; and I am informed that it 
is to be adopted generally in the houses that are being erected 


he! 

N.B—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
‘ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
ILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

















E LOSS of HAIR.—One of the most annoy- 

ing proofs of the inroads of ruthless time has been most 
successfully supplied by OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
which has been no less remarkable than important to thousands 
who have experienced its powerful effects in encouraging or repro- 
ducing a fine growth of hair, whiskers and moustaches. Oldridge’s 
Balm produces a beautiful curl, frees the hair from scurf, and the 
first application stops the falling off. 3s. 6d.,6s and 11s. per bottle, 
no other prices are genuine.—13, Wellington-street North, seven 
doors from the Strand. 


% 

OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
/ APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
mildest Vegetable Aperients, with the pure extracts of the flowers 
of the le,and combining aromatic and tonic properties, 
will be found the best remedy for Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, 
Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn, Flatulency, Spasms, &c. 
—Prepared only by JAMES COCKLF, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond- 
street; and tobe had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 18. 14d., 

9d., 48. 6d. and 118. 


pS EFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient. 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
regnancy; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
SYRUP, it forms an Fffervescing Aperient Draught, which is 
highly agreeable and efficacious.—Prepared by DINNEFORD & 
Co., Dispensing Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Bond-street, London; and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 

REMEDY for RUPTURE is protected by the royal letters patent 
of England, and secured by the seals of the Royal Colleges of 
Medicine of Paris and Vienna. It was completely successful in 
curing 403 cases last E howd in private practice, and is now made 
known as a public duty, through the medium of the press. In 
every case of single or double rupture, in either sex, however bad 
or long standing, it is perfectly applicable, effecting a cure in a few 
days, causing no confi itor i in its use whatever, 
and will be hailed asa boon by all those who have for years been 
obliged to wear torturing trusses and other means of support. Per- 
sons in any part of the world can have the remedy sent to them 
post free, (packed so that no one can know the contents,) with fuli 
and simple instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. 6d. in postage 
stamps, or by Post-office order payable at the General Post Office, 
to Charles Barker, M.D., 10, Brooke-street, Holborn, London. 


IFTY THOUSAND CURES have been 
effected without Medicine, Inconvenience, or Expense, by 

DU BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD. 

which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, in the effectu 

removal of Indigestion (dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency,. 
Phiegm, all Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Hysteria, 
Neuralgia, Dysentery, Diarrhea, Acidity, Palpitation, Heart- 
burn, Headaches, Debility, Despondency,Cramps, Spasms, = 
and Sickness at the Stomach, Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, C tion, also Children’s complaints. It is 
moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally, ag 
it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with 
a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous and 
muscular energy to the most enfeebled. Recommended by Drs. 
re, Shorland, Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer. Ingram, 
Lord Stuart de Decies: Dowager Countess of Castlestuart ; 
jor-General Thomas King; and 50,000 other respectable per- 
as been ly restored by it after al} 
had fail In canisters, 1 Ib., 28. 9d. ; 2 1b.; 
48. 6d. ; 51b., 118. ; 12 1b., 228, ; the 12 1b. carriage free, on receipt of 
du Barry . on; 
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ALEXANDRE 
HARMONIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 











ALEXANDRE & SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all Classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves; is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


(The Srx-GuinzA Harmonium will be taken in Exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 


ALEXANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &c., 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 





Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE'’S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellencies of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


PIANOFORTES 
BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL §& CO. have just opened a number of 
NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from the 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Foti Descriptive Lists or HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO,, 
49 and 50, NEW BOND-STREET, and 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to * The Editor”—Adverti tsand Busi Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the co. of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew in said co.; and published by Jonn FRANCIS, 
= a tee ee. = = * said co,, Publisher, at 14, Wellington-street North aforesaid —Agents : for ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Mr. John Robert 
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